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THE “SOUL’S ERRAND 

The inability of our learned criti 
the authorship of these spirited verses has 
surprised me. I have long thought that 
paternity is not only not questionable, but 
evident in every stanza, The importance of « 
ing up the point is manifest, for one of our | 
poets (Campbell) says : 

“The ‘Soul's Errand,’ by whomsoever written, is 
burst of genuine poetry. I know not how that 


cs to est 


short 


production has ever affected other readers, but it carries | 


to my imagination an appeal which I cannot easily ac 


count for from a few simple rhymes. It places the last | 


and inexpressibly awful hour of existence before ny 


view, and sounds like a sentence of vanity on the things | 


of this world, pronounced by a dying man, whose eye 


glares on eternity, and whose voice is raised by strength 


from another world.” 

I will first enumerate the poets to whom it 
cannot with any force of truth be attributed. 
Campbell has ridiculed and entirely set aside the 

nsions of Joshua Sylvester, as advanced by 

. Ellis. Of Sir Walter Raleigh, he says:— ~ 

“The ‘ Soul’s Errand ’ possesses a fire of imagination 
We'would willingly ascribe to him. The tradition of his 
having written it on the night before his execution is 

ly interesting to the fancy, but, like many fine 
stories, it has the little defect of being untrue, as the 
ee existence more than twenty years before 
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Besides this, the known poems of Raleigh do not 
evince sufficient “ fire” to sanction our attributing 
this “‘ genuine burst” to him ; and, moreover; he 
wotld never surely have penned stanzas two and 
three, as to the Court and Church, as long as a 
chance existed of respite and pardon. The only 
minor poet worthy of mention as at all likely to 
be master of such a theme is Southwell, who, 
being a Roman Catholic, would not have called 
the Church of Elizabeth “the Church,” and he, 
like Raleigh, not only lacked the “fire,” but had 
written on the same subject the “Triumph over 
Death.” There now only remain three other poets 
worthy of note at this period—Shakspeare, Jonson, 
and Marlowe. No one ever thought of attribut- 
ing it to Shakspeare or Jonson, and I now claim 
for the renowned “ Kit” Marlowe. Campbell has 
said, “If Marlowe had lived, Shakspeare might 
have had something like a competitor.” 

This poem is traced in MS. to the year 1593, 
when Francis Davison published it in a compila- 
tion called Poetical Rhapsody. Now, singularly 
enough, Marlowe is our only poet who died in that 
year, and Campbell says, “His death at the age 
of thirty is alike to be lamented for its disgrace- 
fulness and prematurity, his own sword being 
forced upon him in a quarrel at a brothel.” And 
the purport of the poem in question, “ It 

like « sentence pronounced by a dying 

Notwithstanding his tragical end, suffi- 

time elapsed between the moment he was 
ind his for such a “ ready 
writer” to bequeath this noble leg wy to posterity. 
And now as to the wording of this great epilogue. 
rhe first stanza runs 
“Go, since I 

And give the 
the lie ” (as though descriptive of the 

of the quarrel in which he fell) is 
repeated in every and the concluding one, 

my mind, clearly establishes the a ithorship, 


r 
I 
} 


as to 


yunds 


actu ul death 


very 


world the lie.’ 


rive 


verse, 


“ And when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing, 
Although to give the lie 
Deserves no less than stabbdi Uw, 
Yet stab at thee who will, 
No stab the soul can kill,” 
Marlowe was our only great poet who died from a 
“stab,” and I do not recollect any of the smaller 
fry dying from the like cause. 

In “N. & Q.” (4% 8. i. 529) this poem is traced 
toa MS. in the British Museum, and two verses are 
there found that do. not occur in the ordinary 
editions. These were omitted by Davison in his 
compilation, on account of their being rather 
coarser than the others, I suppose ; but the latter of 
the two is even more confirmatory than any of the 
others as to Marlowe being the author. If Marlowe’s 
handwriting is known, and the MS. in the British 
Museum is not his, it does not follow that he is 
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not the author, because he might be able to dic- 
tate, if not write, such a composition between the 
time of the sword-wound and his actual death. 

Marlowe, like Byron and Churchill, has been 
accused of atheism by the sanctimonious. They 
were, it is sad to relate, like many others, pro- 
fessed doubters and libertines during a great por- 
tion of their lives, but as free from the charge of 
atheism as their accusers were void of Christian 
charity. C,. Cuattrock, F.R.H.S. 
Castle Bromwich. 


EXTRACTS FROM OLD SCOTTISH ACTS 
OF PARLIAMENT. 

I have a small duodecimo, entitled “Laws and 
Acts of Parliament made by King James I. and 
his Royal Successors, Kings and Queens of Scot- 
land; collected and extracted from the Public 
Records of the said Kingdom, by Sir Thomas 
Murray, of Glendock, Knight and Baronet.” The 
date of the volume is 1682, and it is dedicated to 
Charles II. 

I propose to send for insertion, in your valuable | 
paper, occasional short extracts from the above- 
mentioned volume, as I think many of the Acts 
are very curious and not generally known. 

At the first Parliament of King James I., held 
at Perth, the 26th day of May, the year of God, 
1420: 

“1. The freedom of the Halie Kirke. 

“In the first to the honour of God and Halie Kirk, 
it is statute and ordained, that the halie Kirk joyis and | 
bruke, and the Ministers of it, their aulde Privileges and | 
freedomes. And that na man let them to set their 
landes and teindes, under the paine that may follow be 
Spiritual law, or Temporal.” 

“10. Of slaying of Salmond in forbidden time. 

“Ttem. Quha sa ever be convict of slauchter of 
Salmonde in time forbidden be the Lawe, he sall pay 
fourtie Schillinges for the Unlaw. And at the third 
time, gif he be convict of sik trespasse, he sall tyne 
(lose) his life, or then bye it. And gif anie man be 
infeft to fish, in forbidden time, all sik priviledges sall 
cease for three Yeires to cum. And gif anie dois the 
contrair, he sall tine ane hundred shillinges for the 
Unlaw before the Justice ; Upon the Quhilk trespasse, 
the Justice Clerke sall inquire at the receiving of the 
inditement as of uther poyntes belangand his Office.” 
13. That na Clerkes passe over the Sea but (without) 

the Kingis licence. 

“Item. It is statute by the haill Parliament, and be 
the King forbidden, that na Clerke passe nor send pro- 
curatour for him over sea, but leave of our Lord the 
King asked and obtained.” 

“17. That na man play at the fute-ball. 

“Ttem. It is statute, and the King forbiddis, that na 
man play at the fute-ball, under the paine of fiftie 
schillings, to be raised to the Lord of the land, als oft as 
he be tainted, or to the Schireffe of the land or his 
Ministers; gif the Lordes will not punish sik tres- 
passours.”’ 

“18. That ilk man busk them to be Archerers. 

“Item. That all men busk them to be archeres, fra 

they be twelfe yeir of age, and that in ilk ten pundes 














worth of Lande, their be made bow markes, and 
speciallie neare to paroch Kirks, quhairin upon halie daies 
men may cum, and at the least schutte thrise about, and 
have usage of Archerie, and quha sa usis not the said 
Archerie, the Laird of the Land sall raise of him g 
Wedder, and gif the Laird raisis not the said paine, the 
Kings Schireffe or his Ministers sall raise it to the 
King.” 

“19. Of bigging of Ruikes in trees. 

“Item. For thy that men considderis that Ruikes 
biggand in Kirk-yairdes, Orchardes, or Trees dois greate 
skaith upon Cornes, it is ordained that they, that sik 
trees perteins to, lette them to big, and suffer on na 
wise that their birdes flie away. And quhair it be 
tainted that they big, and the Birdes be tlowin, and the 
nest be funden in the trees at Beltane, the trees sall be 
foirfaulter to the King (bot gif they be redeemed fra 
him, throw them that they first perteined to), and 
hewin downe, and five schillings to the Kingis unlaw.” 

The second Parliament of King James I., held 
at Perth, March 12, the year of God, 1424 :— 
“28. Of Hereticques. 

“Item. Anent Hereticques, that ilk Bishoppe sall 
gaue inquire to the inquisition of Heresie, quhair anie 
sik beis founden, and that they be punished as law of 
Halie Kirk requires. And gif it misteris, that secular 
power be called, in support and helping of halie Kirk.” 
“31. Of selling of Horse. 

“Item. It is ordained that na horse be sauld out of 
the Realme, quhill at the least they be three yeir auld 
out-gane, under the paine of escheit of them to the 
King.” 

«38. How meikle gudes ane Merchant sayling suld haue. 

“Item. It is statute and ordained that na merchand 
of the Realme passe over the Sea in Merchandice, bot 
(unless) he have of his awin proper guds, or at the least 
committed till his awin governance, three serplaithes of 
Wooll, or the value of them in uther Merchandice, 
quhilk sal be kend or (before) he passe, be (by) an 


| inquest of his nichtboures, under the paine of ten pound 


to the King.” 
A. A. 


MARAZION: MARKETJEW. 

Marazion (mardézhun) is said to have been 
anciently inhabited by Jews, who held markets 
here for the sale of tin, and named it Mara-Zion, 
the “ Bitter-Zion,” from being their allowed place 
of rest. “It is sometimes called Market Jew, 
but this designation is not in use on the spot.” 
Pryce (Corn. Voc.) says, “ Marazion (vulgo, Mar- 
ket-jew), the sea-coast market, Market-Jew, 
Maraz-ion, Maraz-ian, the market on the sea- 
coast.” Norden (p. 39), “ Marca-iewe signifies in 
English market on the Thursday.” Carew (p. 156), 
“Marcaiew, of Marhas Diew, in English, the 
Thursdaies market, for then it useth this traffike.” 
Camden, “ Markiu, Forum Jovis, quod ibi mer- 
catus die Jovis habeatur.” Leland (Itin., vii. 
117), “The name of Market-jew is the origi 
and proper designation of that town, which had a 
market conceded to it in a concession to the 
Mount ; while the name of Marazion is the desig- 
nation only of a new, a Jewish, and a western 
part.” (See also Polwhele’s Cornwall, iii. 222, 
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supp. p. 13 ; Kingsley’s Yeast, a Problem, p. 255, 
and “N. & Q.,” 2™4 §. ii. 432). Polwhele, bk. ii. 
chap. iv., says, “ Marazion, or Market Jew, de- 
rived, according to some authors, its principal 
support, if not its origin, from the resort of pil- 
crims and other religious devotees to the neigh- 
bouring sacred edifice on St. Michael’s Mount. 
But its name indisputably came from the Jews, 
who are reported to have traded here several 
centuries ago, and to have held an annual market 
for selling various commodities, and purchasing 
tin and other merchandize in return” ; and, in a 
note, he adds, “ On the confines of this parish is 
situate the ancient manour and borough of Maras- 
y-an, that is, the Jew-market in Cornish-Eng- 
lish ; alias Marhas-dyow, that is, Thursday market ; 
alias Marhas-jew, or gew, that is to say, the spear 
market, otherwise, after the English-Cornish, the 
Jews market, though Ethewon is a Jew in Cornish. 
[The name is Mara-zion, or Zion on the sea, I 
believe, and Market-Jew is merely a similar 
appellation in English. A Jew in the Cornish 
language is Ethow, and Edheuon, Ethohan are 
Jews. | To which purpose Hollingshed Chron.. 


1570) said, ‘that near this place, or Mousehole 
opposite to it, not many years before that time, 
certain tinners, as they were working under ground, 


found spear-heads, battle-axes, and swords, of 


copper, wrapped up in linen clouts, but little im- | 


paired through their long lying.’ [It was obviously 
this fact, the discovery of spear-heads under ground, 
which can have no possible connexion with the 
name of Marazion, that made Mr. Hals, in his 
‘servility to every skyey influence, change Mar- 
has Jew, the Jew-market, into Marhas Gew, the 
spear-market.] ‘In Domesday Roll 20 Wil. L, 
1087, this place was taxed by the name of Tre- 
maras-toll, that is to say, the cell, chapel, or hole 


market-town.’ [This impertinence is founded only | 


on the middle part of the name Maras, actually 
Marus in the original.] W. H. vol. i. pp. 34, 35.” 
Gilbert, under St. Hilary, writes the name Maras- 
eyan ; and in Appendix he says, “ With respect 
to Marazion, or Marketjew, I need not examine 
what has been said about Sion, Jerusalem, and 
the Jews, for it is wholly unfounded and absurd. 
Varghas, or in its softer form Maras, signifies a 
uarket; and iin of or belonging to an island. 
Hence Marasian means the island market. This 
ime is derived from St. Michael’s Mount, which 

in fact an island; and to its monastery the 
narket belonged. Marghasjew, as it is called in 
Elizabeth’s charter, or as we now speak Marketjew, 
signifies Thursday-market : the charter, by which 
the privilege of a market was granted to the 
monks by Robert, Earl of Cornwall, having ap- 
pointed it to be kept on the fifth day of the week. 
In Domesday the town is called Tremarastol, 
which signifies the market-town of the monastery. 
These three names therefore mutually explain 


one another ; and their signification is confirmed 
by the historical facts.” If circumstances will 
warrant it, I take it that the two appellations 
may have been derived from two plurals of the 
Cornish marhaz, maraz, a market; thus maraz, 
marazon, Marazion ; maraz, marazow, by corrup- 
tion marzet-jou, Market-jew. But the name 
Marazion may also come from maraz{e]i{gijon, 
“the market by the sea”; and Market-jew from 
maraz-ut, “ the market by the water.” 
R. 8. Caarnock. 
Gray's Inn. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

SHAKSPEARE ON THE Doc.—At p. 253 of 
Recollections of Past Life, by Sir Henry Holland, 
Bart., 1872, there is a foot-note as follows :— 

“* At a dinner now long ago, Lord Nugent (the greatest 
Shakespearian scholar of his day) affirmed that there 
was not, in the whole series of the plays, a single passage 
commending, directly or indirectly, the moral qualities 
of the dog. Thinking this to be impossible, I accepted 
a wager which Lord Nugent offered me on the subject, 
with the concession of a year to make my research. 
Even with the aid of several friends. I failed to find any 
such passage; and at the end of the year I paid the 
guinea I had lost. At a dinner at the Bishop of Exeter’s 
;}some time afterwards, where I related the anecdote, 
Mr. Croker, with his wonted ingenuity, struck upon a 
passage which came nearest perhaps to the point; but it 
| was an ingenious inference only, and would not have 
won me my wager. 

In the plays of Shakspeare there are about two 
hundred allusions to the dog. Perhaps the most 
favourable are the following :—Shallow says of his 
dog, in Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 1, “ Sir, he’s 
a good dog, and a fair dog: can there be more 
said?” Titus Andronicus, v. 1, “ As true a dog as 
ever fought at head.” Heury IV., Part ii. 2, “ As 
familiar with me as my dog.” But nearly all the 
| allusions are most unfavourable ; ¢. g., “ no more 
pity in him than a dog,” “ lie like dogs,” “ cowards, 
dogs,” “ cruel-hearted cur,” “a creature to be flat- 
tered,” “easily won to fawn on,” “snatch at his 
master when compelled to fight.” This last is in 
King John ; and the idea is repeated in Henry V., 
“cut-throat dog.” “I had rather be a dog and bay 
the moon,” &c. How is this? Shakspeare speaks 
of “a harmless necessary cat,’ a “poor hen,” 
“modest as the dove,” “as patient as the female 
dove,” “a gallant horse fallen in first rank”; and 
in Henry V. there is a passage devoted to the 
praise of a horse. He speaks also of “a valiant 
lion.” Can any of your learned Shakspearian cor- 
respondents give any idea why the great poet is so 
hard on the dog, an animal noted for intelligence, 
patience, and faithfulness, and often the friend, 
companion, and helper of man? 

Josian Miter, M.A. 
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“Tue Grevitte Memoirs”: “Tue Dersy 
Ditty.”—Surely Mr. Henry Reeve makes a curious 
blunder in his note to the Greville Journals (vol. 
iii., p. 237), with respect. to the “ Derby Dilly.” 
He describes this term as 

“The nickname given to Lord Stanley’s section of a 
party, from a joke of O'Connell's, who had applied to it 
the well-known lines, 

‘So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides 
The Derby Dilly, carrying six insides.’” 

[ had always thought that this couplet originally 
occurred in one The Loves of the Tr iangles,” from the 
Anti-Jacobin, and, if I am right in my supposi- 
tion, “three” should be read for ‘ The lines 
as printed in the Anti-Jacobin, are as follows : 


ss 


** So down thy bill, romantic Ashbourn, glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying three Insides. 
One in each corner sits, and lolls at ease, 
With folded arms, propt back, and outstretch’d knees ; 
While the press'd Bodkin, punch’d and squeezed to 
death, 





Sweats in the midmost place, and scolds, and pants for | 


breath. 
The whole point of the poem consists in the re- 
production of coincidences of three; and I am sure 
I have also seen it stated, but where I cannot now 
say, that O'Connell applied the term “ Dilly” to 
Stanley and two of his immediate allies, in the 
same way as Mr. Bright applied the celebrated 
Scotch terrier simile to Messrs. Horsman and Lowe 
There would have been an equal lack of wit in 
both of these nicknames, if t ; 
to a party of uncertain m , however limited. 
“Dilly” is a mere abbreviation for Diligence, 
and was a term not only given to the vehicle that 
used to run between Derby and Ashbourn at th 
beginning of this century in colloquial talk, but 
was actually painted on the back “ Derby Dilly 
as its distinctive title. Now, this vehicle I have 
always understood to have been built on a different 
principle to the coach, and that the reference in 
the couplet in question was to the coupé, where 


theae ent 


) 
ey had been applied 


umbe T 


On looking, however, into Ashbourn and th 
Valle y of the Dove (1839), I find that the lines are 
there given as quoted by Mr. Reeve, and they are 
described as “the well-known and often quoted 
motto prefixed by Sir Walter Scott to the first 
chapter of his Hea 
therefore, anxious to know if this couplet had any 
existence prior to number xxiv. of the Anti 
Jacobin, and to the date of O’Connell’s 
speech in which this reference to the “‘ Derby 
Dilly ” occurs J. Cuartes Cox, 

Hazelwood, Belper. 
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WARWICKSHIRE BELLs. 
Baddesley-Clinton. 
Ist. H.SACTE. NICOLAE. ORA. PRO. W. 
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NBIS 


rd, 8. TOMA 


of Mid-Lothian.” 1 am, | 


Bubbenhall. 
Ist. + A ++ ABDC. BCBDC . EFG (coins on lip). 


Curdworth. 


3rd. + . SANCTA . MARIA. VIRGO. INTERSEDE . PRO. 
TOTO. MUNDO. 
Sheldon. 
3rd. +.S. MARIA (shield). 
Bagginton. 
2nd. PRES. THE. LORD. 
pilaseley. 
2nd. +.W.315.K.1.H.G.F.E.D.¢ 


(Between most of the letters there is a small 
figure of a dog.) 
Frankley, Worcestershire. 
+ SIR. IHON. LITTILTTON . 1580. 
Henry T. Trivuey. 


Testimony Arrer AN Event.—In the Daily 
Telegraph review of the Life of the Prince Consort 
it is stated : 

‘A letter froma Baroness Lehzen to her Majesty in 
1867 says 

*““*7 ask your Majesty's leave 
your Majesty's at the age of 12.... 

“*T understand now why you urged me so much to 
learn even Latin. My cousins Augusta and Mary never 
did.’” 

Her Majesty was born 24th May, 1819, ton- 
sequently would be twelve in 1831. At this date 
her cousin Augusta would have been nine, and 
her cousin Mary could not have learned Latin at 
that time, as she was not born till two years after- 
, Viz., the 27th November, 1833. 

CLARRY. 

“Tue Puitosopny 0 History.” 
The title of this work continues thus: “ An Essay, 
n confutation of the S« epticism of the Present D: 
which obtained 


to cite some words of 


wara 





) 


a prize at Oxford Nov. 26, 1872. 
I regret to find that Oxford has awarded a prize to 


scepticis! What will the Rock say t » this But, 
jesting apart, I must s j that my namesake, the 
Rey. William Jackson, ought to be more cautious 
how he words his sentences ; t 
most certainly asserts that 
the scepticism of the present day ! 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


The Monthly (a 


for his advertiseme 





Oxford has rewarded 


1716 taiog 


MHORTHAND IN 


| for November, 1716, contains a modest advertise 


| Way of Learning ; 


ment for a Professor of Shorthand : 

“There hath lately appear’d in Print three sorts of 
trifling Shorthands, which seem to me each worse than 
other, and the last (which ought to have been the best 
worst of all, in many other respects, as well as boldly 
and falsly assuming the Title of Lineal, when in good 
truth ’tis the reverse of it, and like Ignis Fatuus, or Jack 
with a Lantern, will certainly lead Learners out of the 
and therefore it's thought advisable 


by the most Skilful in the Art, quickly to forsake such 
false Guides, and return to the long Experienced, and 
| truly Lineal Way of Short Writing, which only one living 

Author can truly pretend to, and that is the Author ot 
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La Plume Volante ; which for the encouragement of all | 
that lay hold on the present opportunity of learning 
several together, he the said Author, William Mason, 
designs to teach it twice a Week at his very next Door, 
being Leaden-Hall Coffee-House in Leaden-Hall-Street, 
where is a Room for the purpose called the Steno- 
graphical Club Room, to teach in Monday and Thursday 
Evenings, for two Hours together, at such Times as all 
may agree to, for One Shilling a Week, each paying for 
their Entrance ; where all will receive ample satisfaction 
Likewise all the Author's Books Sold by Joseph Marshall 
at the Bible in Newgate Street.” 

This advertisement shows how general the study 

shorthand was at this time. The absence of 
professional reporting would make it incumbent 
pon those who desired a record of a speech ona 


trial to make such a note of it as he was able. In | 


the present day the general adoption of Phono 
graphy—the most beautiful and philosophical 
ll stenogr phies has again called into existence 
in army of amateur reporters anxious and able to 

preserve memorials of meetings where no reporters 
re present. Witiiam E. A. Axon. 
Rusholme. 





Mr. PLAntacGenet Greexn.—A black witness 
has very recently figured at a Metropolitan Police 
Court, who gave the above name. My friend, 
Mr. John Tanner Hart, , the well-known American 
sculptor and poet, and whose studio is at Florence, 








ne 
| genet Green—‘ That's about it.’ 


without admiration ; 
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The Judge—‘ Then, 


| Mr. Green, you are accustomed to these dominoes.’ The 


jury found both prisoners guilty.” 


STEPHEN JACKSON. 


* NONE BUT HIMSELF CAN BE HIS PARALLEL.” — 
So wrote Theobald ; and to the like effect, as has 
been shown, wrote Seneca and Massinger. The 
same idea was, in Massinger’s time, expressed in 
prose : 

“T cannot speak of her without prayse, nor prayse her 
sith shee can bee im mytated by 
m age gg Ee ety elfe.”— Votive An- 
ylice, by 8. R. N. I. (Utrecht, 1624), sig. D 3 r. 

F. H. 

Marlesford, 

Whilst 


‘PLUNDERING AND BLUNDERING.” 


if | reading D’Israeli’s Charles I. the other day, I came 


across the paragraph of which I enclose a copy. I 
could not help remarking that the Premier, in the 
above famous phrase, should have employed a 
term, the origin and use of which, at the time of 
its introduction into this country, has been thus 
escribed by his father. You may think some 
allusion to the coincidence not unworthy of inser- 


t 
d 


| tion in “ N. & Q.” 


nforms me that the negroes of America are fond 
f grand Christian names, such as Pompey, Cvesar, 
Marius, Stuart, Tudor, &c.; and so there is no | 
reason to doubt Plantagenet was given to 
Mr. Green ismal font. The police | 
eport (Weekly / , Nov. 22, ult.) is worthy | 
f preservation. Mr. Green’s evidence is amusing, 
ind is a good specimen of pugilistic slang and 
verbal misusage : 


‘Wm. M‘Carthy and James Rowland, labourers, were 
charged, on Wednesday, with assaulting Walter Town 
send and other constables of the Metropolitan Police 


Force. One of the witnesses for the prosecution was a | 


black man, who gave the name of Plantagenet Green, 
callir g even an ‘artist,’ and who said that he stood 
between the policeman and the pr isoners, and threatened 
to give the bites n the event of their assaulting the 
police, a ‘domino.’ Mr. Mo dy, who prose cuted, was 
entering on the examination of the witness, when his 
lordship said,—‘ Une moment, Mr. Moody: the witness 
said something about dominoes.’ 
—‘Yes, my lord; I told him I would give him a 
“domino.”’ The Judge—‘Give him a “ domino.” 
What does that mean?’ Mr. Plantagenet Green—‘ I 
meant that I would land him one.’ The Judge—‘ Land 
him one!’ Mr. Moody—‘I believe, my lord, the term 
‘domino ” is a vulgarism for striking a man in the face.’ 
Mr. Plantagenet Green—‘ It means landing him one. I 
had it ready.” The Judge—‘ The << domino” ?? = «Mr. 
Plantagenet Green—‘ Yes, my lord.’ In cross-examina- 
tion, Mr. T. Cole, who appeared for the defendants, said 
the witness had described himself as an artist, and asked 
him what he was an artist in. Mr. Plantagenet Green— 
‘In these’ (hok ling up his fists). ‘Iam a pugilist, and 
that is an artist.’ “Mr. Cole—‘ An artist in black eyes?’ 
Mr. Plantagenet Green—‘ Yes; I paint them black.’ 
The Judge—‘ By giving them dominoes!’ Mr. Planta- 


Mr. Plantagenet Green | 


‘Tt is remarkable that the term ‘ Plunder’ for mili- 
tary spoliations and robberies, which we find in the 
rhyming motto ee the Club-men, was now first introduced 
into our langu: it a 1s brought from Ge rmany by 
some of those sidie ers of fortune whose deeds here were 
the clearest comments on a foreign term, which time has 
by no means rendered obsolete. It i is curious to observe 
the latitude which the partisans of that day, and of all 
days, whenever such of the mobocracy are in power. 





chose to affix to the term, which was by no means limited 


to military execution An unlucky ‘malignant’ in- 
f the mob-worthies for ‘ plunc lering his 
the prisoners did not deny the fact, so that 

were the fact and the law alike against them. 
> petty jury, however, persisted in returning’ /gnora- 

The Bench asked how they could go against such 
clear evidence. The foreman would return no other 
answer than this :—‘ Because we do not think plundering 
to be felony by the law.’ Such was the magic of a new 
name for most ancient thievery! But the _—_ was, 
that the men at the bar were all ‘ honest men,’ being all 
Parliamentarians.”—D’Israeli’s Charles J., vol. ii. chap. 
24, “ Civil Wars.” 








J. 


Gerorce Grore AND Epwarp Gisppon.—I find 
it asserted at p. 333 of Mrs. Grote’s book, The 
Personal Lif of George Grote, in the narrative 
which she copies from the Morning Post of the 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, that “ the body of 
our modern Greek historian .. . is deposited near 
to the grave of an equally illustrious historian . . 
namely, that of Edward Gibbon.” This is not the 
fact. Gibbon does not slumber among the mighty 
dead who sleep in that great cemetery. The 
historian of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire died at the house of his friend Lord 
Sheffield, and was buried in his lords ship’s family 
vault at Fletching, in Sussex. There is not even 
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ribed with Gibbon’s name in West- 
minster Abbey. It is difficult indeed to account 
for the blunder to which Mrs. Grote gives her | 
imprimatur, ALBERT LeEwIs. 
Vincent, West Indies. 
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Naro.eon’s Lisrary.—A year ago there were | 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





QueeN ANNE or Bonemi1a.—The dates of the 
chief events of this lady’s life are more confused 
and doubtful than is generally recognized. Her 
birth is usually dated 1367, but there is reason to 
believe that it occurred not later than 1365, if she 
were, as is probable, the eldest child of her parents. 
The dates to which I rather desire to call attention 
are those of her marriage and death. According 


and the 3rd of June—even supposing payment to 
have been made on delivery, and entered the same 
day on the Roll—to send orders to London to 
take the wax cast from the dead face at Shene, to 
make the effigy, and to send it to Shene. Surely 
days, if not weeks, must have been required for all 
this; and it is preposterous to assume, as has 
hitherto been done, that the Queen survived for 
four days the delivery of the figure constructed for 
use at her funeral. 

The Michaelmas Issue Roll, 18 R. II., informs 
us that Anne’s funeral took place on the 5th of 
August. It is commonly stated to have been 
earlier. The expenses were 14l. 13s, 1d. 





to the united testimony of contemporary chroniclers | 
and modern historians, Anne was married in 
January, 1382. There is a little discrepancy as to 
the exact day, but as to the month I believe there 
is general agreement. How is this unanimous 
assertion to be reconciled with an entry on the 
Issue Roll for the previous December, recording 
the payment “to Anne, Queen of England, to dis- 
tribute to various persons at Leeds, bringing pre- 
sents to the said Queen, 26/. 13s. 4d.” (Michs., 
5 R. IL)? This entry implies that Anne had 
previous to it visited Leeds, from which town the 
King had on the 2nd of November reached 
Oakham on his return journey (Rot. Pat. 4 R. IL, 
Part 1). Yet all other 2 s tell us that she 
landed in England about Dec. 21, 1381, and was 
married in the following ant 

For the date of death, the authority usually 
followed is Froissart, who says that the (Jueen died 
“about Whitsuntide,” which in 1394 fell on June 7. 
Most modern writers calmly assume that he means 
on Whit Sunday, and record, without qualification, 
that Anne died on the 7th of June. (Her epitaph 
gives July 7, manifest error.) Medieval writers, 
in fixing a date by a festival, are usually very loose 
n their chronology. As an instance of this it may 
aamed, that in the Inquisition of Ralph Cobham, 
1326, his son John is variously stated on 
lifferent membranes to have been born Dee. 18, 
ibout the eve of the Circumcision [Dec. 31], and 
bout Candlemas Day [Feb. 2], the first and last 
(lates being above six weeks apart. It is probable 
that Froissart would see no impropriety in fixing 
the date of the Queen’s death “ about Whitsun- 
tide,” if she had died in May or even in April. 
And that she died in May, at the latest, we are 
lriven to conclude from the Issue Roll of that 
year, which records payment on the 3rd of June, 
“pro batell’ et cariagio ymaginis ad similitudinem 
Anne nuper Regine Angl’ facte, videlt., de London’ 
usque Shene.” This waxen figure was, as usual, 
to be borne in the funeral procession, and after- 
wards preserved in Westminster Abbey; and 
assuredly no step was taken towards its manu- 
facture so long as the Queen was alive. There 
was time, therefore, between the day of her death 


( 
I 
I 


e 


taken 





| Hayes was burnt; 


HERMENTRUDE. 


Outver Cromweti’s Heap.—As this subject, 
which was long ago very fully discussed in your 
columns, is once more a matter of controversy (see 
Times of 31st ult.), I would call attention to a state- 
ment respecting it which 1 once received from one 
of the most accomplished and accurate critics of our 
time. Hetold methat many years since, when public 
attention was called to the fact that the skull of 
Oliver Cromwell was in the possession of a certain 
gentleman, he had taken great pains to investigate 
the matter, and that the result of his inquiries was 
to satisfy him that the skull in question was not 
Cromwell’s, but that of a man named Hayes, who 
had been murdered by his wife and, I think, her 
paramour. The head, having been thrown by the 
murderers over Westminster Bridge into the 
Thames, was after some time washed ashore, and, 
for the purpose of identification, was fixed on one 
of the spikes of the railings of St. Margaret’s 
churchyard. Identification soon followed, a work- 
ing-man passing by and exclaiming, “That’s Bill 
Hayes’s head!” The result was the apprehension, 
conviction, and execution of the murderers. Mrs. 
the murder of a husband, being 
petty treason, was at that time thus punished. 
There exists a ballad on the subject, and, I believe, 
in the Old Bailey Trials. The head of the 
murdered man eventually was taken possession of 
by an apothecary living in King Street, West- 
minster ; 9 my informant thoroughly belie ved 
that he had satisfactorily identified the head in 
question with that supposed to be Oliver Crom- 
well’s. He published the result of his inquiries in 
one of the journals of the day—I think the 
Atheneum. Can any of your readers give Pe 
reference to the article in question? M. 

[See “N. & Q.” 1* &. v. 275, 54, 382; xi. 496; 
xii. 75; 2° S. vii. 495; viii. 97, 8; xii. 224, 278 ; 
S. v. 119, 178, 264, 305; vi. 497 ; 5' S. ii. 205, 240, 466. ] 





Cian Lestiz.—Douglas’s Peerage (1764), p. 
587, gives the arms of George Leslie of that Ilk, 
from his seal to an obligation, dated 20th May, 
1478, viz., “three buckles on a fess.” He gives 
no tinctures. In a small MS. account of the 
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matches of the Lords Sinclare, dated 1590, in my 
possession, the arms of Lady Isobel Lesley, dau. of 
Earl of Rothes, who married Sir Wm. Sinclare, 
are’ painted—A =. on a bend ar., three round buckles 
giles: These are the exact tinctures used by 
another old Aberdeenshire family, the Kings of 
Banucht of Bantie, who were doubtless cadets of | 
Leslie of they bore—Az. on a fess ar., 
between a lion’s head erased in chief, and a mullet | 
in base, of the second, three round buckles gules. 


} ° 
Leslie ; 


The Leslies, Earls of Rothe s, now bear—“ Argent, 
on a bend az., three round buckles, or.” This 
George Leslie of that Ik, mentions above, might 
have used the fess instead of the ber @ for differ ence, | 


and the Kings of Banucht te une, 
further difference of the lion’s head in 
when did the Rothes family change the : tinctures 
PS. The Leslies of that III 
Banucht, were both in the Garioch. The rst of 


the latter family, mentioned Douglas's Peeraq 
under title “ Lord Eythan, i “ Robertus dictus 
King,” who lived about 1190, I suppose, for he 


was deceased before 1247, having previously laid 
aside his armour for a cowl at St. Andrews, in | 

old age, as appears from a charter, bearing date 
that year, in favour of “Goda King,” his daughter. 


SHAKSPEARE AND Lorp Bacon.—Where can I 


find the best discussion of the question of the 

alleged authorship by Lord Bacon of the Plays of 

Shakspeare [ E. B. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 5" S. ii. 161, 350; iii. 32.] 


JEepwoop J 


STICI 
afterwards. So 
m the Commonwealth 
ed a man and then tried 


‘Implies hanging first and trial 
‘Abingdon Law. At Abingd 
Major-Gen ral Br wn fir st har 
him. The o n e pl 
have failed t to deeo ver.” 

Thus writes Mr. Storr in his notes to I 
Macaulay s Essay on Moore’s Life of , 


Perhaps one of your readers can hi Ip him H. 





CANTERBURY C 
Willement’s 
Cathedral, p 
Deering gave certai 
of that church in 1511, and that “nart of 
now decorate the cathedral « hurch of A 
vence, on high festivals 
ever been examined by an 


Where shall I find a full ac 


ATHEDRAI It is stated in 
Heraldic Notices of ‘ ’ 
6,-that Prior Goldstone and Richar 
n hangings to adorn the choir 


Have thes hangings 
English antiquary 
ount ofthem? — 
Epwarp Pr 


} 


ACOCK, 
“TuEeory oF Compensations.”—Hood, in his 
Poems of Wit and Humour, quotes, at page 42, 
from A Theory of Compensations, by P.S. Who 
was the author, and when was the book published ? 
Tuomas Nortu 
The Bank, Leicester. 


| Oxfordshire (See 


Pro- | 


SCOTHORNE, 
mology of 
Book : 
torne 
for m, 


LINcOLNSHIRE.— What is the ety- 
Scothorne ?/ It occurs in Domesday 
as Scoltorne, Scotstorne (three times), Seo- 
twice). The last is probably the correct 
as with the change of ¢t into th it is the usual 
way of spelling the name. It is often pronounced, 
ind sometimes printed, Scothern, | ut this is cle arly 
a corruption. There is no other parish in Engl: ind 
bearing the same name, but Scotorne also appears 
in Domesday Book as the name of a royal forest in 
5t §. ii, 197, 274). 
E. Mitner Barry. 
Scothorne Vicarage. 


Dart, THE AntrevARry.—I should be glad of 
reference - any life, memoir, or notice of John 
Dart, for ch I have sought in vain. What else 
did le ae besides the follow win 

1. “ The Works of Til vallus, tran ated, to wi 
fixed his life. Lond., 8vo., 172 

2. ** The Life of Chaucer hg xed 
Chaucer's works. Lond., +21.” 

‘The Ay ry of Westminster Abbey, with a poem 
or thes same. 2 vols. fol , Lor zt. we ate: probably 1723. 
tities of Canterbury Cathe- 


iich is pre- 


to Urry’s edition of 


metin mentioned as the Reverend Mr. 
is simply styled Mr. Dart ; and 
on a fine engraved head, he is designated “ John 
Dart, Antiq. EpWARD So.ty. 


MILITAR In the Indian 


Ellenborough the expres ions 
of India,” “ the ribbon of the three military ce 
l the three colours of 


‘a silken standard of 


Despatches of Lord 
of the three colours 


lours 


India,” frequently occur. What are these three 
colours Tyr 

* GOAD-INCH. The Rev. John Carpenter, in 
The Plaine Mans Spirituall Plough (1607), p. 184, 


} 


has the 


expression, “the goad-inch, or driver of 

What is the origin of as here used ! 
obvious, from the context, that it 
athing. In the same work are 
husbandry, «e., pome of 
them have to do with the plough: 
soule, seems to mean the entire lower part of a 
plough (pp. 108-11, &e.). The ship is that to which 
the share is fastened (pp. 109, 115, 203). The 
tractory, or lamb, I must leave unexplained 
pp. 109, 127, 160, &e.). The handle is called the 
hale (pp. 109, 138). The tawwe is “ that yron rope 
which, embracing the beame, assureth it to the 
tractory or lambe” pp. 109, 138). Coming to the 
horse as harnessed to the harrow, we find his 
hamber spoken of as being something different 
from, and additional to, his collar (p. 192). There, 
too, we read of the hatter-quills, fastened to his 
heels : and of the “ tenowrs or withes,” attached t¢ 


oxen.” inch 


It is 


person, not 
i 


means 
other 
+ - 


terms of now obsolete. 


The soole. or 


the harrow. F. H. 


Marlesford. 
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“Descent OF THE MANOR oF SHEFFIELD.”— 
In the September number of the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association is a paper under 
the above title, by 8S. T. Tucker, Esq., Rouge Croix. 
Mr. Tucker there offers a conjecture on an obscure 
point respecting the history of this manor, viz., as 
to the means by which the family of Lovetot, its 
early lords, gained a footing in this neighbourhood 
and in Nottinghamshire. He suggests that it was 
bythe marriage of William de Lovetot, the founder 
of Worksop Priory, with Emma, the widow of 
Richard de Busli, the Lord of the honour of Tick 
hill. This Richard he speaks of as the cousin of 
the second Roger de Busli, and as having succeeded 
him as Lord of that honour. Now, the only 
Richard de Busli with whom we are acquainted 
from the ordinary sources of information, Hunter, 
&e., is the co-founder of Roche Abbey, the name of 
whose wife was certainly Emma, and who was, 
indeed, cousin, though in a generation lower, of 
Roger de Busli the second. But this surely cannot 
be the person alluded to by Mr. Tucker, for the | 
foundation of Roche is dated a.p. 1147, and thers 
is, moreover, evidence, namely, a grant made by 
him, “ agreeably to the wish and counsel of his wife 
Emma,” to the Abbey of Kirkstead, in Lincoln- | 
shire, bearing the date of 1161 (see Mon. Avngl., 
vol. v., p. 421); whereas the first William de Lovetot 
appears to have come into possession of his pro- 
perty in these parts at the very beginning of that 
century, and is recorded to have founded the 
Priory of Worksop “ consideratione et concessione 
Emme uxoris suze,” in 1103. 

One cannot suppose Mr. Tucker has offered the 
conjecture without good grounds; and as he is 
conversant in the very penetralia of genealogical 
lore not accessible to ordinary mortals, if he will 
kindly give us a little more information and autho- 
rity on this point, he will much oblige several 
archeologists here, and not the least, M. A. 

Sheffield. 








“Toe Wren’s Requiem.”-—I copy the subjoined 
from The Gardener's Magazine, for Jan. 3, 187 } 
and shall be glad to be informed where I can find 
any other account of these curious obsequies : 

“Tt was on a morning early in Spring, a few years ago, 
that we heard an unusual twittering outside our bed-room 
window, above which is a deep thatch ; on looking up, we 
saw two curious festoons hanging from it, apparently in 
motion. It wasin fact two half circles composed of little 
wrens clinging to each other by foot and wing to the 
number of 20 or 30. They hung together thus for the 
space of about two minutes, it might be more or less; as 
we did not look at a watch, I could not with certainty 
say how long. They twittered mournfully all the while, 
#0 different to their usual joyous little song; then sud- 


at least, we could think of no physical cause for the un- 
usual appearance. From that time, the wrens deserted 
that locality for more than two years. 

“On speaking of this to one who had made natural his- 
tory his study, he told me it was called ‘The Wren’s 
Requiem,’ and was an established fact, though very 
rarely seen.—E. M. B.” 

J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


“To THE Memory or Tavurtow. 

Here lies, beneath the prostituted mace, 

A patriot, with but one base wish—place : 

Here lies, beneath the prostituted purse, 

A peer, with but one talent—how to curse : 

Here lies, beneath the prostituted gown, 

The guardian of all honour—but his own : 

Statesman, with but one rule his steps to guide— 

To shun the sinking, take the rising side; 

Judge, with but one base law—to serve the time, 

And see in wealth no weakness, power no crime : 

Christian, with but one value for the name, 

The scoffer’s prouder privilege—to blaspheme ; 

Briton—with but one hope—to live a slave, 

And dig in deathless infamy his grave.” 
The above terribly pungent epitaph on Lord Thur- 
low appears in the lately published volume of the 
works of Gillray, the caricaturist, p. 147. It is 
anonymous. Can any one help me to the name of 
the author ? H. A. Kennepy. 

Funchal, Madeira. 


Bompast.—Is this word in use in any part of 
England in its original sense of cotton? In many 
parts of Wales the expression “bwmbast a ewlan,” 
i. e. bombast and wool, may be heard applied to a 
mixed fabric of these materials. 

C. Unnone. 


“Tue VINEYARD oF Naporna,” a Dramatic Frag- 
ment, pp. 36, Svo., 1825. London: Printed by 5. 
and R. Bentley, Dorset Street.—Who is the 
author? This piece is printed for private circula- 
tion, and is “translated from the original Hebrew.” 

R. Ineuts. 

Ropertson’s “ History OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Cuurcu,” vol. i., p. 252, note y.—Why is the 
author of Orig. Liturg. designated Sir W. Palmer? 

P. R. 
Replies. 
REGINALD, COUNT DE VALLETORTA. 
5 §, ii. 368, 414, 431. 

On the Cornwall and Valletort question, I can 
say nothing ; but though it is a bold thing to fall 
foul of Hermentrvupe, I must venture to ask why 


she should question the existence of the King of 
the Romans’ natural son, Richard, and substitute 


denly, as if by consent, they in a moment broke loose and | (without authority quoted) a natural son, Geoffrey. 


flew away. On descending shortly afterwards, we found 
a dead wren lying just under the window, over which 
these festoons of wrens had been hanging a few minutes 
before. It looked as if these affectionate little creatures 
had been singing a dirge over their dead friend below ; 








Sir Bernard Burke used to be called an authority, 
though people have cried him down lately. 
ever (Extinct Peerage, pp. 136, 137), he gives the 
earlier Cornwall pedigree with some particularity, 


How- 
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and there seems little reason to doubt it. What 
he says is this; beginning with the Richard whom 
HERMENTRUDE would extinguish, he gives him in 
1280 the manor of Thunnock, Lincolnshire, from 
Earl Edmund; he gives him for a wife Joan, 
daughter of John Lord St. Owen (probably Jean 
de Carteret, Seigneur de St. Ouen in Jersey 

she is plainly Hermentruve’s “ Johanna que fuit 
uxor Ricardi de Cornewaille”), and for sons, Ed- 
mund and Geoffrey, who married Margaret de 
Mortimer, and had Geoffrey, Richard, and John. 
Now this first Geoffrey is plainly HErMENTRUDE’s 
Geoffrey, whom she wishes to make son of the 
King of the Romans, and Sir Bernard and I, his 
grandson. The question seems to me to resolve 
itself into this, whether there be any distinct 
evidence that Geoffrey was son of the King of the 
Romans. If there be, then Richard vanishes. 
“Johanna qui fuit,” &c., will be, as Hermen- 
TRUDE suggests, the widow of the legitimate 
Richard, and it must be he who had Thunnock. 
If there be no such evidence, then why should we 
doubt Sir Bernard’s pedigree? It must also be 
noted that the King of the Romans died in 1271; 
therefore, if Geoffrey were his son, he could not be 
less than sixty in 4 Edw. III., 1330, and in all 
likelihood must have been very considerably older. 
This difficulty as to dates makes it much more 
likely that he was grandson, and the description, 


“ consanguineus noster” would, of course, apply to 
either. If he be a grandson, and HerMENTRUDE 


have her way and discard Richard, she must either 
find him a new father or a new pedigree altogether. 
I should also like to ask HeERMENTRUDE who was 
the wife she mentions of Henry, son of the King 
of the Romans, by his first marriage. 

Cuarues F. 8. Warren, M.A, 


I thank Hermentrrvupe very much for her 
reply to my query about Reginald, Count de 
Valletorta. What I wish to know is, whether 
the Tanners have any claims to royal descent 
through the Tregarthyns of 
dowers, and Cornewalls, through heiresses of those 
families, and are entitled to quarter the arms of 
Plantagenet, either with or without the baton 
sinister. According to a pedigree in our pos- 
session, they quarter the following arms : Ist, Arg., 
on a chief, sa., three Moors’ heads, or, for Tanner: 
2nd, Arg., a chev. betw. three escallops, sa., for 
Tregarthyn ; 3rd, Plantagenet with baton sinister ; 
th, Paly of six, or and gu., on a chief arg., a lion 
ramp. for Valletort ; 5th, Hendower; 6th, 
Chamberlayne ; 7th, Pever ; 8th, sa., six martlets 
arg., for Arundell, bringing in Willoughby. Are 
they entitled to these arms! W. G. Tavwrov. 


8a., 


Ginenam (5% §,. ii. 366, 413.)\—The Indian 


language in which I have heard this word is the 
Hindostanee of the North-West Provinces of the 


Tregarthyn, Hen- | 

















Bengal Presidency. I was in judicial employ in 
those provinces, and I constantly found it in the 
inventories of stolen property, in the cases which 
came before me, it being a texture in universal use 
by the Hindoo women for their clothing. It does 
not seem clear that the Abbé Raynal used the 
word, in the passage quoted by your correspondent 
Mr. Picton, “as a French, not an Indian word, 
merely as descriptive of the article, not with any 
reference to its origin”; nay, the reference to the 
Malabars at Guffnapatam seems to show the con- 
trary ; and even supposing that he does so use it, 
may not the etymology of the word given by him, 
viz., Guingamp in Brittany, be a mistake, i. ¢., 
may not that place derive its name from being the 
site of the manufacture of the article? Again, 
does not the explanation given by Vieyra of the 
Portuguese word guingad, “ being a sort of cloth 
from Mogol,” indicate an Eastern origin, that 
is to say, if Mogol is Mogolia in Anatolia in 
Turkey, from which place it might have been ex- 
ported in the old commercial intercourse with the 
Levant, with which part of the world India was 
probably, in its ancient trade route, also in com- 
mercial intercourse? Still more clear would this 
indication be if Mogul be the Mogul Empire of 
India, with which the Portuguese formerly had 
such intimate relations. CIvILIs. 


McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary (Long- 
mans) gives the derivation from Guingamp. Its 
population in 1861 was 7,350, larger, in fact, than 
that of Maidenhead or Henley-on-Thames ten years 
later ; hence Mr. Picron’s argument against the 
derivation, that it is “little better than a village,” 
is scarcely sustainable. Mortimer Coutiys. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE (5" 8. ii. 465.) 

The principle of “swam cuique tribuito” is very 
essential in literary matters. The neglect of it 
has been the cause of serious injustice. The epi- 
gram in question, at the time of its publication 
in June, 1725, was popularly attributed to Dr. 
Jonathan Swift, then in the zenith of his popu- 
larity, and the mistake has been perpetuated ever 
since. It was really written by John Byrom, 
M.A., F.R.S., the inventor of the modern system 
of stenography. He was born in Manchester, 
February 29, 1691, educated at Merchant Tailors’ 
School, and graduated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. His life was spent alternately between 
London and Manchester, where he died September 
26, 1763. He was the author of many poetical 
effusions ; amongst others, the well-known pastoral, 
“My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 
which first appeared in Addison’s Spectator, Octo- 
ber 6, 1714. He had a remarkable talent for 
epigram ; on one occasion, during the rising of 
1745, when Manchester had eagerly embraced the 
cause of Prince Charles, Byrom, in a mixed com- 
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ny, being asked to drink the King’s health, gave 
forth the well-known lines,— 
“ God bless the King! I mean our faith’s defender ; 

God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender; 

But who Pretender is, or who is King,— 

God bless us all! that’s quite another thing. 

The epigram on Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
was written in 1725. Byrom’s Journal, published 
with his Remains by the Chetham Society, con- 
tains the following entry, under date Saturday, 
June 5, 1725 :— 


” 


“We went to see Mr. Hooper, who was at dinner at 
Mr. Whitworth’s ; he came over to us to Mill’s coffee- 
house ; told us of my epigram upon Handel and Bonon- 
cini being in the papers.” 

Again,— 

“Bob came to supper, said that Glover had showed 
him the verses in the Journal, not knowing that they 
were mine; gave their man 6d.” 

The following is the original text :— 

“Some say, compared to Bononcini, 

That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny ; 

Others aver that to him Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 

Strange all this difference should be 

‘Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” 
Byrom’s collected works were published a few 
years ago in Leeds. 

An epigram, when once it takes hold on the 
popular mind, will survive as long as its subject, 
and when that subject is Handel, there is no limit 
to its duration. It is, therefore, only fair that the 
right author should have the credit of a sparkling 
witticism, which calls up to recollection a curious 
| 
tender like Bononcini could dispute the palm with 
the composer of the Messiah. J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Pact Jones’s Action (5 §. ii. 348, 396, 498.) 

In reply to Mr. Exron’s request for any par 
ticulars of Mr. Thomas Mitchell, or of his works, 
[ beg to say that I have a painting by him, 40 in. 
by 26 in., a gift to me from the family to 
whom it was presented by Mr. Mitchell. It is 
believed to represent the fleet of Vice-Admiral 
Osborn, of the Red, getting under weigh at Spit- 
head. His flag-ship was the Somerset, 64; and 
there are altogether 15 ships in the picture, which 
corresponds with the number under his command 
which sailed to watch Brest in January, 1756. 
The painting has been much injured, I am sorry 
to say, by over-cleaning, before it came into my 
possession. 

Inthe Navy List of 1768 Mr. Thomas Mitchell’s 
name appears as Master-Shipwright’s Assistant at 
Chatham Yard, at which time Thomas Slade and 
John Williams are named as Joint-Surveyors of 
the Navy. Mr. Mitchell afterwards became 
Assistant-Surveyor of the Navy. He was con- 


sidered a good sailor as well as shipbuilder, and 








his paintings were admired by naval men for their 
correct nauticai detail in delineation. 

His son, Mr. Thomas Mitchell, Master-Ship- 
wright of Sheerness Yard from about 1794 to 
1801, possessed at that period many of his father’s 
paintings. W. DILKe. 

Chichester. 


Cameo (5 §. ii. 268, 453.)—I think Littré 
must have written his article on camée before the 
appearance of Mahn’s Untersuchungen, else he 
would scarcely have contented himself with his 
improbable Greek derivations. Not that Mahn’s 
are by any means entirely satisfactory, but they 
are much more satisfactory than Littré’s.* Mahn 
(p. 73) is of opinion that the Low Lat. cameus 
was originally an adj. formed from cama, a supposed 
Low Latin form of gemma ;t and he shows that the 
old Fr. form of gemme is game, and that in Old High 
German gemma has become gimma and kimma. 
As for the forms camahotus, camahutus, he thinks 
they are but corruptions of cameus altus, which 
would mean a high gem, ¢.¢., a gem cut in high 
relief.t The difficulties, which are well pointed 
out by Diez, who, however, thinks well of Mahn’s 
investigations, are that an initial hard g rarely if 
ever becomes a c in the Romance languages,§ whilst 
he says that the adj. of cama could scarcely be 
cameus,|| and that camahotus ought to be cama 
hota. As to the Spanish form camafeo, he is of 
opinion that this agrees well with the Lat. cama- 
hotus, as a Span. f corresponds to a Lat. h; but here 
he seems to me to be mistaken, for though a Lat. 


, . . ; , , | initial f is very frequently represented by an h in 
jhase of musical perversion of taste when a pre- . ; : ; 


Span., as in filius, hijo, yet I have not been able 
to find an example in which a Lat. h has become 
Ff in Spanish. And, again, there are forms such 
/) work, has both a’s short, and 
and was not likely to 
iron-works, 18s 


Kaparoy (xdparoc 
the accent on the first syllable, 
give the form cameus, whilst Kapetoy, 
more like in form, but totally unlike in signification, 
and besides could scarcely give rise to the form cameus. 

+ Cameus has but one m, but the derived Ital. form 
cammeo (with the accent on the second syllable) has two 
ms, and this is in favour of Mahn’s derivation. 

} The 4 is no difficulty, for a/tus has become aut in 
French (Mahn says through the influence of the Germ. 
hoch),and Mahn quotes hauta (probably pronounced hota) 
justitia from some Low Latin book. In late Latin, too, an 
h was sometimes inserted in order to preserve the hiatus 
between, or to prevent the fusion of, two successive 
vowels. See Diez, Gram., i. 276, Corssen,i. 111. The form 
camaheu would, Mahn thinks, readily be derivable from 
from votum, and camayeu, 
camaieu, would easily come from camaheu, the h not 
being pronounced, and a y or being introduced. (See 
my note on yeux, 5" 8. ii. 101.) 

§ In vulgar French, however, we find clapir and 


camahotus, as vou, aver 


clavelée used for glapir and gravelée, whilst the Italians 
use cangrena as well as gangrena. 
But was strict attention paid to rule in Low Latin 
in the formation of words? 
Camahotus was made a masculine, perhaps, because 
tmens was masculine, 
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as camahelus, camasil, and camaysx, 


which are not easily reconciled with Mahn’s sup- 


camaynus, 


positions. However, I have nothing better to 
offer, and I am sure that Diez’s own suggestion, 
commatutum (trom konpa intaglio ,is worse. If, 
however, cama can be the root, I should much 
prefer to take the Low Lat. cama, which I find 
in Ducange in the sense of a bed near or on the 
ground, and which is used in Span. in the sense 
of bed and layen poo the Lat. stratun bed and 
layer, and the Fr. cou Came would then 
mean in layers, and camahot s, high layer, and 


both words exactly express what a cameo really is. 
: | ‘ 


Cama, in this sense, is derived by Diez from the 
Gr. yapai, on the ground. Somme toute, I think 
we may say, with Dundreary, that cameo is one of 
those words which “ no fellow can make out.’ 
Sydenham Hill. F, CHANCE. 


NAME (5% §. ii. 
it were formerly the custom to name veople 
haking, breaking, or feutering their spears, I take 
it we should, even at the present day, have many 
families bearing the n of Shakspeare, Break- 
speare, AC After this fashion one who bickered, 


SHAKSPEARE’S 


if 


from 


105, 484. 









tus, fortis, intrepidus. It is 
that Shakspeare, which I have 
derived from Shachs-burh, may be etymolo- 
gically the same—or even the same— name 
Shukburgh (var. Shucburgh, Shuckburgh, 
Shukborow, Shukborough, Shuckborough), from 
Shuckburgh (var. Shukborough, Shuckborough, 
Sueceberge, Succheberg, in Domesday Socheberg), 


quite possible 
said might be 


as 


| name of two parishes (Lower and Upper) in War- 


wickshire ; which latter was named froma celebrated 
hill called Shuck-burgh. Indeed, although this 
name has been derived from the British sweh, a 
plough, it is more probably from Shach, a German 
corruption of Isaac. Shuckburgh might first take 
the form of Shucksburg, then Shaksburg, and finally 
bee >» Shaksbury, Shaksbear, and Shakspeare. 
R. S. CHarnock. 


Gray’s Inn. 

Bacon (5 §. ii. 161, 350.)—I 
cannot the time of the readers of “ N. 
by largely replying to Mr. H. 8. Sxrpron’s striec 
tures upon my remarks on the above subject, but 


SHAKSPEARE : 


waste & Q.” 
t 





| I should like to say that I did not write 

| a 300 year old tale,” but fleshes. It was a mani- 
fest mistake. If Mr. Skipton knew as much 

|of English as claims to know of Aristotle ir 

| the original, he would know that to “ vibrate ” i 


sk rmished with his staff, would be called | 
Bickerstaff : othe Tr who sported a blac k, long, 
hard, or sham staff, would be respectively chris- 
ys Blackstaff, Longstaff, Hardstaff, Falstaff. 
Avain, Hal ; nd Eve ot Eave, who each « urried t 
staff, would be called Halstaff and Eavestaff; 
whilst others who cut, wagged, or shook their 
staffs would be nicknamed Hackstaff, Wagstaff, 
and Shakestaff (by corruption Shakeshaft rhere 
is little doubt, however, that in most of these 
names the last syllable is a rruption of the A.S 
ted (Dan. id.. G. statt. S le. Goth. stads). “a 
place.” The name Bickerstaff or B rstafl $ 
formerly written Bickerstaffe, Bykerstaff. Bike 
steth, Bykyrstath, Bekerstath, Bickerstat, Bicker 
tadt, and is derived from Bickerstaffe, co. Lan 
caster, which is found written Bvykyrstath. Fu 
ther, Baines, Hit. Lance., says Bickerstatfe “was 
ee cet fat tily of the same name long before 
the mpilat ion of the Testa de Nevill Richard 
de Bickerstat says that ancient record, &c.” Again, 
we have as surnames Halstead and Halsted, as 
well as Halst and Halstead is the ppellation 
of pl ces in cos, Ess Kent, and pete r. The 
Norfolk surname Falstolfe is properly written Fas- 
tolf, and is doubtless derived from O.G. vast—ulf 
powerful help or helper. Conf. the name Vast 
mar valde celebris, mentioned in Fragm. de 
sel Hisp. Carol., M.v. 2950; Fastida vir 
fortis (from the Northern it, vir, pl. itar); O.G. 
fast, valde, vest, validus, firmus, stabilis, robus- 
* The form cameus could seareely be objected to 
(in Low Latin) as the adjective of cama if derived from 
xapai, for a Greek at ordinarily becomes @ in Latin, 


and the accent in yayai is on the last syllable. 


1 verb transitive, as to vibrate 


is properly so set 


asword or spear. It 


in Webster’s Dictionary 


down 





Also the tautology is not great in the phrase th 
birth issue of this marriage act,” nor is it inex- 
cusable, for there are many marriage acts that 
result in no birth issue. The logical mind might 
leave out both the word birth and act, because 
Aldrich well studied tends to suppress the fiv 
senses, that of tlie ear being one of them, and 
fortifies the reason alone, rendering it pachyder 
matous to poetry and music, and as arid as is 
erudition when unaccompanied by that incom- 
municable gift of mother wit. To the rest of Mr. 


Skrpron’s remarks I cannot reply, for 


ind I would not if 
the 
I am ple ised t 
ith with Mr. Car- 


inderstand them, 
I feel th he 1 understands 
ntention with which I 


l wrote. 
be mentioned in the same br 


i 

lyle, even though I am pronounced to be mad, 
and a “fanatic imitator” of his, unjustified though 
my madness be from my not having Mr. Carlyle’s 
learning. I really rhe not believe, however, tha 


single 


n any of my paragraphs on the 
slig reseé mblance 


sentence 1 
has the 
atiyle. 


rhtest to the 
With a high admiration for 
should in style 


above topic 
- ing of Mr. ¢ 
Mr. Carlyle’s great endowments, I 
try very particularly not to copy him. His style 
is quaintly and beautifully his own, so much his 
own that to copy it would be folly. Good, bad. 
or indifferent, my style is my own and 
such as it s Mr. 
A. Warp. 





too, 


is. ¢ 


faithful a reflex of my mind, 
( ‘arlyle’s can be of his. 
Mayfair. 
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174, 237, 398, 457.)—The controversy between 


Dr. CHance and Ovrtts on this subject forms (to | had just composed. 


use the words of Sir Lucius O’Trigger) “a very 


wurty quarrel as it stands,” and I am far from | 
purty q 


wishing to spoil it by taking up the cudgels on the 
one side or the other. 
last letter (p. 398), 
“N. & Q.,” and asks right, if they 
believe him to be wrong,” I venture to record my 
opinion, that Dr. Cnance’s position is perfectly 
secure and intelligible, and that of Ourris—well, 
very much the reverse. The point at issue may 
be stated very briefly. Dr. CHance says that the 
word yeux is a rare, and possibly unique, instance 
of a French word having no one letter in common 
with the Latin word from which it is derived. He 
disposes of the apparent identity of the win the 
two words, by showing (1) that it is not found in 
the oldest forms (as oil or oyl); (2) that the 
diphthong ew is the regular representative of an 
vecented short o in Latin (so that 
by rule, euls). In reply to this Ours simply 
reiterates the assertion that “the two words ha 

. letter in common, the vowel «”; utterly ignoring 
Dr. CHANCE’s explanation above given. Does he 
require to have it explained to him, that though 
there is a vowel u in both words, yet that the w in 
culos is a totally different w from the wu in y 


"= be set 


, 
dculos becomes, 


for the plain reason that the former has disappeared | 


a } 


irely (p. 101), and the latter is produced accord 
ing to the rule which Dr. Cuance has cited from 


Brachet? Then Ovurts accuses Dr. CuHance of a 
sort of inconsistency (for which see the P.S. to his 
letter on p. 398). Who does not see that the 


singularity which Dr. Cuance noticed was (and 


But since Ovris, in his | 
appeals to other readers of | 


| recite 


Tue Frencn Worp “ Yeux” (5 §. ii. 101, | of recollection. Frederick sent for Voltaire, who 


read to the King a pretty long poem, which he 
The Englishman was present, 


}and was in such a position that he could hear 


every word of the poem, but was concealed from 
Voltaire’s notice. After the reading of the poem 
was finished, Frederick observed to the author that 
the production could not be an original one, as 
there was a foreign gentleman present who could 
every word of it. Voltaire listened in 


amazement to the stranger, as he repeated, word 


| script in pieces. 


for word, the poem which he had been at so much 
pains in composing ; and, giving way to a 
momentary freak of passion, he tore the manu- 
A statement was then made to 
him of the circumstances under which the Eng- 
lishman became acquainted with his poem, which 
had the effect of mitigating his anger, and he was 
very willing to do penance for the suddenness of 
his passion by copying down the work from a 
second repetition of it by the stranger, who was 
able to go through with it as before. It is related 
by Seneca of the Roman orator Hortensius, that, 
after sitting a whole day at a public sale, he gave 
an account, from memory, in the evening, of all 
things sold, with the prices and the names of the 
purchasers; and this account, when compared 


| with what had been taken in writing by a notary, 


| was found to be exact in eve ry particul ir. 


| ments and all, after a single reading. 


still is) the fact of the two words having no com- | 


mon letter, but that after the case of 
urnal had been adduced as a parallel instance, 
he was obliged to mention an additional fact ; 
viz., that in the latter case there were one or more 
Latin words intervening? The whole case may be 
thus stated:—1, Yeur is a singular word, because 
t has no letter in common with oculos, whence it 
is derived. 2. But (it 
equally singular derivation of dies for the same 
reason. 3. No (Dr. CHance replies), 
does not come from dies in the same immediate 
way that yeux comes from oculos, but from 
diurnale, a derivative of diurnus, which is again a 
derivative of dies. And journal has at least four 
letters in common with diwrnale. If this does 
not satisfy Ovuris, it ought at least to satisfy 
everybody else. C. S. Jerram. | 


is said) journal is an 


journal 





A Feat or Memory (5* §. ii. 265.)—The fol- 
lowing, from Uphan, affords instances of extraordi- 
hary powers of memory:—An Englishman came 
to Frederick the Great of Prussia for the express 
purpose of giving him an exhibition of his powers 


dies and | . . . 7 } 
| HeNFREY’s extract from the Entry Book of Oliver 


I have 
read somewhere of a person who won a wager that 
he could repeat an entire newspaper, advertise- 
It is said of 
Alexander the Great that he could address by 
name every soldier in his army. 
Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 

Tue ArunpEL Marstes (5 §. ii. 387.)—Mr. 
Cromwell’s Council of State is most interesting, 
and one would gladly learn something more of th 
fate of these marbles, &c.; but the question is, 
did these especial statues ‘ever form a part of the 
cift to Oxford in 1667? The following extract 
from Evelyn’s Diary would rather prove they did 
not :— 

* August 19th, 1667. To London with Mr. Hen. Howard 
of Norfolk, of whom I obtain’d the gift of his Arundelian 
Marbles, those celebrated and famous inscriptions, 
Greeke and Latine, gather'd with so much cost and 
industrie from Greece by his illustrious grandfather, the 
magnificent Earl of Arundel, my noble friend whilst he 
liv'd. When I saw these precious monuments miser- 
ably neglected and scattered up and downe about the 
garden, and other parts of Arundel House, and how ex- 
ceedingly the corrosive air of London impair’d them, I 
pray’d him to bestow them on the University of Oxford. 
This he was pleased to grant me, and now gave me the 
key of the gallery, with leave to mark all these stones, 
urns, altars, &c., and whatever I found bad inscriptions 
on them, that were not statues. This I did, and getting 
them removed and pil’d together, with those which were 
incrusted in the garden walls, I sent immediately letters 
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to the Vice-Chancellor of what I had promis’d, and that 
if they esteem’d it a service to the University (of which 
I had been a member), they should take order for their 
transportation.” 

There are many other allusions in the Diary 
respecting these marbles, 150 in number, as to 
how they were placed, and all tending to prove 
that the statues did not form a part. Townsend, 
in his Manual of Dates, says that, “‘ when entire, 
the marbles consisted of 37 statues, 128 busts, and 
250 inscriptions, besides sarcophagi, altars, frag- 
ments, and gems, and having been dispersed, the 
remains were presented to the University of Ox- 
ford in 1667.” Emity Co.e. 

Teignmouth. 


Miss Cary’s “Memorrs” (5" §. iii. 5.)—I desire 
to set myself right on the matter of the alleged 
suppression of the Memoirs. Iam informed by 
one who speaks with the highest authority on such 
subjects that the remainder of this book was sold 
off some years since, when copies might have been 
bought for about 3s. 6d. My correspondent adds: 
“T do not think, however, I have seen one for 
many years,” and “that a book may 
have been actually suppressed, and afterwards sold 
as a remainder.” I myself know one instance of 
this. The story is a curious one, and I may pro- 
bably send it to you before long. 

Wituiam J. Troms. 


suggests 


Herauopic (5" §. ii. 467.)—The arms described 
by W. M. H. are those of Ewing of Scotland, and 
are thus blazoned :—Arg., a chev. embattled az., 
ensigned with a flag gu., charged with a canton 
of the field, thereon a saltire gu., the whole 
between two mullets pierced in chief and a sun in 
base gu. 

These arms appear in one of the stained-glass 
windows of the north aisle of the nave of Glasgow 
‘athedral. J. Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


See Papworth’s Ordinary, p. 458. SENEX. 


Hauirax Grammar Scnoor (5 §. ii. 468.)- 
The motto of this school is the commencement of 
a poem called, in my juvenile days, Qui Mihi. It 
was written by the celebrated grammarian, William 
Lilly, and may yet be found in some old Latin 
Grammars. Instead of “ pueres” read “ puer es.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Heraciitus Ripens,” &c. (5 S. ii. 268.)— 
The title-page of my copy of this brochure gives, 
‘or a discourse between Jest and earnest ; where 


many a True word is pleasantly spoken in opposi- 


tion to all libellers against the Government. 
Lond., ... 1713.” The last number is 82, Aug. 22, 
1682. On the reverse of the title-page there is 


written, in a hand of (perhaps) the end of the last 
century, the following note :— 


| of “ truly’ 








“This book came out in y* year 1681, when y* king 
having dissolv’d his lasé Parliam' at Oxford, for being 
too intent on the Exclusion Bill. The author was some 
slave of y* Court, a Tory, & a Lyar in almost every line.” 

And in another hand, apparently older still, 
“Lestrange seems to be y® author.” I do not 
know what authority there may be for the latter 
statement. B. E. N. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


Movrruine Knockers with Kip Groves (58, 
ii. 428.)—In Fun, for Nov. 21st last, there are four 
verses, the last contribution to that journal (on the 
authority of the Daily News) of the late Mr. Tom 
Hood. They will be very interesting to readers of 
“N. & Q.” at this time :— 

** A Hatch—me(a) nt. 
“T lay upon the narrow strand disparting 
The region of the known frem the unknown ; 
At every sudden sound alarmed upstarting, 
I called aloud with agonising groan,— 
‘ Go, bid Thérése that noisy knocker stifle, 
Whose verberant voice, re-echoing around, 
May to the well appear a passing trifle, 
But to the sick ’s an agonising sound,’ 
At once proceeds the excellent Thérése, 
Exiled from France by war to England’s shore ; 
Thérése at once her master’s word obeys, 
And mufiles swiftly the harsh knocker o’er. 
Prompt her obedience, excellent her aim : 
She, ignorant of customs that we love, 
Used, her sick master’s illness to proclaim, 
White satin ribbon and a white kid glove.” 


A. G, A. 


“Deap” In THE Sense or “ Entirery ” (5% 
388.}—Is it not rather used in the 
’ or “true”; and is not this word, when 
employed in phrases such as “ dead beat,” “dead 
against them,” “a dead shot,” &c., a contraction 
of “indeed”? The Irish contract it with the 
meaning “truly,” or “true,” when they say “ Dede, 
sir, but it is so.” By “dead beat” we mean “truly 


sense 


S. ii. 


beat”; by “dead against them,” “ truly against 
them” ; and by “a dead shot,” “a true shot.” 
E. H. J. 
Wetsa Parisn Reaisters (5 §., ii. 428.)- 


The abbreviation “vz” stands for “verch” (now 
written “ferch,” f having the sound of Eng. +), the 
modified form of “ merch,” a daughter. The word 
following is in the gen. case, expressed in Welsh 
by simple juxtaposition ; ¢.g., “merch Joseph,” 
the daughter of Joseph. In apposition the m is 
changed to v or its equivalent f ; ¢.g., “ Mair verch 
Joseph” = Mary the daughter of Joseph. The 
use of z with a tail to represent ch arose probably 
from the resemblance of that letter to the old 
written form of ch (h witha tail as in German). 
Did not the use of y for th in “y*,” “y',” &., 
originate in a similar way ? GLANIRVON. 

I beg to say that the “vz” mentioned is th 
abbreviation of verch, daughter, and that z is the 
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contraction of ch. I have often met with it in | 
MSS. of the fifteenth century in the Welsh words | 
Bach, little (or as applied to persons, junior, or the | 
younger), written Baz and Goch, red. written Goz 

an abbreviation and contraction which have puzzled 
many antiquarians, Welsh and English. O. M. 


On reading Mr. Sweertine’s query as to the | 
abbreviation “vz” in Welsh registers, I referred | 
the matter to my w ife, an exce llent Welsh scholar, | 
who at once sugg¢ sted that the word thus abbre- | 
viated was “ferch,” daughter of, or as it weal | 
probably be written in old Welsh, “verch” or | 
“veh.” The only difficulty that occurs to me is | 
that ordinarily a feminine noun in apposition | 
vould not have its radical initial softens d, and so 

should expect to read “merch” rather than 

h,” as in the line 


“ Mon, mam Cymru.’ 





B al rule of apposition, 
] the character of an 
o er should be changed 
i r it be masculine or 
f ’ the Virgin Mary, 
p The fact that in ] 





Ep! I ri Gi K (5 >. 1 6 
15.)—The following imitations may be thou 
V hy of being added to th ilready given 
F the Gre f ) | 
O life, exce hd th 
Tell me 
For thin | 
Hard t 


eun, moo 





But all el 

And, if aught should bring relief, 

Nemesis is near, and rings 

Her changes on all earthly things. 
(F the G of T 

© Plutus blind, tl 

Kither in the earth or sea 


Nowhere € lse I'd have tl ee dwell, 


i 


For throug it i 

All things go with mortals 

(Fre he Greek of Pit 

Tis the ] art of prudent men | 

Evils to prevent, and then, 
O brave men, it is vour d 

To correct them when they come. | 





(From the Greek of A athias. ) 
Why fear ye death, the parent of repose, 

‘nd of disease, and all the poor man s woe 
Death comes but once, and then, its visits o'er, 
Who sees it once, sees it again no more ; 

But sicknesses are many ; still bring sorrow, 
One sort to-day, and something else to-m« 





| and, if acceptable, there ure more to be had. 


| furnish the earliest example yet known, A.D. 1286 (p. lf 


| adverted to, p.478) that Queen Mary was his godmother 


geralds, Knights of Glin (Burke’s Landed G 


(From the Greek of Evenus.) 
Though thou eat me to the root 
Yet, O goat, I will bear fruit, 
And make a funeral-bowl for the« 
When thou shalt sacrificed be. 
(From the Greek of Palladas. ) 
The maidens scoff, and say: ‘* Behold, 
Your glass declares youre growing old!’ 
Yes, life wanes, but I don’t care 
Whether white or black my hair; 
With perfumes sweet, and garlands gay, 
And wine, I drive dull care away. 
At least they have the merit of being literal, 


C. W. Bixeuam. 
Dovete Curistian Names (5" §. ii. 226, 271. 
294, 316, 477; iii. 16.)\—Although “two Chris 
tian names are rare in England” at the period to 
which the baptism of Thomas Maria Wingfield 
may be assigned (1515-1525),* I have met with 


two instances of, presumably, as early a date, and, 


singularly enough, in the same document :—*“ The 
right nobyll Cecyli Lady Marques Dorset, Lady 
Haryngton and Bonvill, late the wyfle of the 
righte honorabyll Thomas Marques Dorsett, and 
after the wyffe of the right honorabyll Henry Erle 
of Wiltes,” by her will, dated 6th March, 19 Hen. 
VIII. (1527-8), directed that certain manors and 
lands should be, for the performance of her last 
will and testament, to the use of Henry, Lord 
Marquis of Exeter and others, to the number of 
seventy lords, knights, and gentlemen. Among 
them she named “ Henry ffraun flitzgarett, 
one of the sonnes of the Erle of Kyldare” ; and, 
closing the list, “ Willm. Dormer, Valter Geffrey 
Dormer, John Dormer, Martyne Dormer, Humfrey 
Dormer, and Ambrose Dormer, sonnes of Michell 
Dormer of London, Marchaunt of the Stapull of 
Caleys.” 

I hesitate to add the name of Jane Sibill 
*) 








Morryton (Chane. Inq. p.m. 36 Eliz., part 2, no. 
92), who was married (before Jan 1574-5) 


Arthur, Lord Grey of Wilton ; for, beside being 
much later in date than those before mentioned, 
Dugdale (Baronage, i. 715) speaks of her as an 
alien, in which character she was “ endenized,” 18 
Eliz. Joun A. C. VINCENT. 

The subject of Double Christian Names was begun in 
the 4° Series of “ N. & Q.”: by its being resumed in th 


N N.& YY. 5 

present Series, Mr. H. T. Ritey has been enabled to 
Earlier examples, if any, are what are now required | 
REVERSAL OF Diputnones (5™ §. ii. 231, 453 
I had not the least idea of using ‘ parliamen 


If we are to accept Davy’s atement (elsewher 


that princess was born in 1515, and Sir Richard Wing 
field, his father (who mentioned this son in his will), 
died in 1525. 

+ This antique spelling has been adopted by the Fit 
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tary language” in reference to Prof. Sylvester, but 
simply desired to note the fact that the alphabet 
never is taught scientifically to any one. Even quali- 
fied by the phrase “in general,” I take exception 
to Prof. Sylvester's theory, which Jasez carries 
to its necessary issue when he maintains that no 
true diphthong is reversible. The diphthong i 
English) lies between the limits @ and é (Conti- 
nental) : reverse those limits, passing rapidly from 
é to a, and you get the vowel sound in yard, which 
I take to be a diphthong. It certainly canno: be 
adouble vowel sound, unless it is to be pronounced 
eeahrd, when, of course, it would be a dissyllable. 
It is possible that Prof. Sylvester was “first to 
enunciate” the theory that a diphthong is the 
sound which lies between the limits of two pure 
vowels ; but every orthoepist 
of this. Ben Jonson’s definition (quoted in Laws 
of Verse) wrong ; it is as if you considered 
green to be blue and ye llow, water to be oxygen 
and hydrogen. In all such cases, Plato's rd ze 
see the Philebus) comes into action. 

The note in which Prof. Sylvester dilates on 
diphthongs 1s 
able rhyme 0 
given as a paraliel case Byron’s rhyme of be with 
vitheringly. Byr yn’s is better, since he only 
rhymes a long vowel with a short one, each being 


must surely be aware 


1s 


) TEPAS 


Ww 


the same vowel. Prof. Sylvester rhymes a short 
vowel with a diphthong, of which that vowel 
is, accocding to his own theory, not an element, 


but a limit. Mortimer Couuiys. 


Knowl Hill, Berks. 


MapaMe Rortanp’s Memoirs (5 §. ii. 
255, 411.)—The lines quoted by W. R. B. 
fully justified by the following passages, which I 
find in my edition (Hurres de T. M. Ph. Roland, 
Paris, chez Bidault, An VIIL., 3 vols. 

-——“‘ We choose 
Roland the just, with ribbands in his shoes,” 


seem 


is an allusion to this anecdote :- 


la cour, la 
de son costume, son chapeau rond et les 
nouaient ses souliers firent l'étonnement et 
le scandale de tous les valets, de ces tres qui n’ayant 
d'existence que par l’étiquette, croyaient le salut de 
empire attaché A sa conversation. Le maitre de céré- 


“La premiére fois que Roland parut 
simplicité 


rubans qui 
] 


monies s’approchant de Dumouriez d'un air inquiet, le | 


sourcil froneé, la voix basse et contrainte, montrant 
Roland du coin de l’eil,—‘Eh! Monsieur, point de 
boucles a ses souliers ?’ 
répliqua Dumouriez avec un sang-froid : 
rire.” —Vol. ii., pp. 82, 83. 


faire éclater de 


And referring to the qualification of “just” : 


“Roland était, dans son administration, d'une justice | 


impartiale et sévére.”—Vol. ii., p. 337. 

**Mais Roland avait depuis longtemps fait connaitre 
ses lumiéres et son amour des grands principes; les 
preuves en existent dans de nombreux ouvrages im- 
primés depuis quinze ans. Son savoir et sa probité sont 


bien a lui.”—Vol. ii., pp. 383, 384. 


“ J'appartiens 4 Roland vertueux et persécuté.”— Vol. 
ii. p. 386. 
And many similar passages. As for the line— 
“ And Roland’s spouse, who paints with chaste delight,” 
it seems inspired by the following passage :— 

‘« Mon pére ne me poussait pas vivement au dessin ; i] 
samusait de mon aptitude plus qu'il ne s’occupait a 
développer chez moi un grand talent; je compris mém: 





intended to justify the unjustifi- | 
f inexorably with fy: and there is | 


168, | 


‘Ah, Monsieur, tout est perdu,’ | 


par quelques mots échappés d'une conversation avec ma 
| mere, que cette femme prudente ne se souciait pas que 
jallasse trés-loin dans ce genre Lors de la féte de 
quelqu’un de nos grands parents, qu’on allait religieuse 
ment souhaiter, je portais toujours pour mon tribut, ou 
une jolie téte que m ‘étais appliquée a bien dessiner dans 
cette intention, ou une petite plaque en cuivre bien propre 
sur laquelle j avais gravé un bouquet et un compliment.” 
—Vol. i., I p- 31 . 32. 

E. Levorx, B.A., Univ. of France. 


Hull. 


seems t 


BiGARRIETY (5 §., ii. 307, 434.)—It 
me that the word bigarriety comes from 

rure, bigarrer,” rather than from “ bizarre,” ; 
means inconsistency of conduct, rather than 
| marked preference for the society of low and 
vulgar companions.” 

For bi Littré two etymologies 
which are not recorded by Err. Biz 
Spanish word, meaning high-souled, magnanimous, 
valiant, which passed in Italian with the modified 
sense of passionate, hasty - and in French with 
that of odd, whimsical. The Spanish 
word may have originated either from the B: sque 
hizarra, “beard” (the sign of manhood, from / 
arva, “that he may be a man”), or from the Arab 
hasharet, “ beauty, elegance, bravery.” 

The French name of the cherry called “bigaroon’ 
is biqarreau. We read in V. Hugo, Co | 


tron 


7 bigar- 





warre suggests 


wro 18 


strange, 


; 
empta- 


8, vol. i. : 
** Nous 





allions au verger cueillir des bigarreaux.” 
Henri GAvssERON. 
Ayr Academy. 
American Evitoagy on Women (5" 5. i 
147, 438, 480.)— Probably John Ledyard’s Eulog 
on Women may have given rise to this. He was, 
I believe, an American, and celebrated a 
traveller : 

“T have observed among all nations that the womer 
ornament themselves more than the men; that wherever 
| found they are the same kind, civil, obliging, humane, 
| tender beings. That they are ever inclined to be gay 
land cheerful, timorous and modest. They do not hesi 
tate like man to perform a kind or generous action ; not 
haughty nor arrogant, nor supercilious; but full of 
| courtesy and fond of society ; industrious, economical, 
land generous; more liable in general to err than man 
but in general also more virtuous, and performing mor¢ 
good actions than he. I never addressed myself in the 
| language of decency and friendship to a woman, civilized 
|or savage, without receiving a decent and friend y 

answer. With man it has often been otherwise. In 
wandering over the barren plains of inhospitable De- 
mark, through honest Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude and 
churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, or the wide 


AN 




















ive 


euse 
it, ou 
dans 
‘opre 
ent. 





mer 
revel 


lane 

ray 
hes 
, not 


ical, 
man 
more 
| the 
lized 
ndly 


Den 
and 
wide 
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spread regions of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, 


cold, wet, or sick, woman has ever been friendly to me, 
and uniformly so. And to add to this virtue, so worthy 
the appe! lation of benevolence, these actions have been 
performed in so free and so kind a manner, that if I was 
thirsty I drank the sweet draught, and if hungry ate 
the coarse morsel, with a double relish.”—From Th¢ 
Life and Travels of John Led. yard. 


‘As. Sounp As A Roacn” (5 §. ii. 274, 314, 
.)—In the fourteenth-century poem of the 
Chevelere Assigne, published by the Early English 
Text Society, I find the line— 

“ Fyue cheynes I haue: & pey ben fysh hole 
contrasting them with one chain which had been 
broken. ‘This instance and those quoted by Mr. 
FURNIVALL, p. 224, make it probable that the fish, 





1868, 


and not the saint, is referred to in the above 
phrase. Henry H. 

St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park. 

Latin AND Encuisu Quantity (5™ §, i. 464; 


li. 13, 417, 526.) 


“The now f 


is to me at least very offensive; ‘ con'ten P Mate is bad 
enough, but ‘balcony ’ makes me sick.”—7 -Talk of 
S. Rogers, p. 250, second edition, 1856. 

Lovisa JutiA Normay. 


Arms or Eneuisn Sees (5 §, ii. 462, 519. 
The arms on the plan in Gostling’ 
and those on the Lantern Tower of 
+. that (as I stated) Christchurch 

. Peter’s Minster had their coats of 
arms having reference to their dedications. The 
pall or crozier debruised by : pall 
the see proper—wa archbishops a 
such. The purposely introduced, 1 ha 
hoped would have made this much clearer. 

Mackenzig E. C. Watcorr. 


is A CHANGE or CuristiAN NAME 
(5 §. 11. 248, 295, 354.)—In 1389, 


Carrick, eldest son of Robert IL., 


York, wil 
Priory and 
respective 


irrespective of 
s borne by the 


} 
| 
i 


anecdote 7 


PossiBul 
John, Earl of 


King of Scots. 


was, on the death of his father, crowned, and took 
the name of Robert instead of his own name, John. 
For this there were two reasons, The Scotch had 


an idea that kings of the name of John had been 
infortunate in Scotland, E 
ind they were partial to tl 
by the Bruce. This 
histories of Scotland. 
There is another instance, but 
do not remember where it is noticed. About 1800, 
a Scot, David Gordon, went to reside in Spain, to 
follow the calling of a wine-merchant. He found 
the Spaniards had an idea that all persons called 
David were Je ws, and so he cave Dav id, and 
took another THOMAS STRATTON. 


1e Christian name 
mentioned in all the 


name. 


The following 
Add. MSS. Br. 


extract, which I once 
Mus., 4820, f. 189, will 


made from 
show that 


s Canterbury, | 


| Doncastrie.” CHARLES 
ngland, and France ; | 
borne | 


at this moment I | 





} proc eds to 
fashionable pronunciation of several words 


previous to 1625 it was the practice to change a 
baptismal name at Confirmation :— 


‘The Rt Honble. Tomasin, by Confirmation call" 
Elizabeth, dau" of S° William Andrews, of Newport 
Pannell in Buckinghamshire, K". She was mar“ to the 


R' Honble. Rich’ Butler, 
whom she had noe issue.” 


Viscount Mountgarrett, by 


This MS. consists of extracts from Irish funeral 
entries. The date of Lady Mountgarrett’s death 
is omitted, but I believe it took place in 1625, as 
the entries previous and subsequent to the above 
extract are dated in that year. 

The arms given are, “ Or, a chief indented azure,” 
for Butler, impaling “ Argent on a bend engrailed 
cotised sable, three mullets pierced of the first,’ 
for Andrews. Y. S. M. 

Seats 1x Two Parts (5 §. ii. 308, 352, 437.) 

The charter of Charles IT., 1664, for the 
of Doncaster (which I believe to be in 
i Corporation “a common seal 
for their causes and transactions,” further 

crant that the mayor and the clerk, 
recognizances of debt, according to the 


borough 
Latin), 


to serve 


for taking 
statutes of merchants 
al of two pieces, 
greater part, and the 
the lesser part, for the 
mizances aforesaid . which seal in- 
m hencef< rth for ever the 
.. the greater part 
‘alws ays in the custody 


“Shall make, assume, and ay ply one s¢ 
h shall be th 
shall be 


othe r part of 
sealing the 
de € l shall be ar 
seal of us our heirs and suce 
of which seal indeed shall re 
of the mayor of the same borough for the time being 
and the other part of the same seal, that is to say, the 
lesser part, shall be and remain for ever in the hands of 
the clerk for the time being,” Xc. 

I take the above from the translation as printed 
in Miller’s History of Doncaster, Appendix xxxiii. 
My belief is, that whatever signified by the 
“one se ssuming that 

1al document), 

I have seen in 
small sized seal, 

and the legend 
Doncaster,” and a 
by the mayor, representing the 
Sigill. offic. Maiori 


JACKSON. 


one part of whic 


> Same 











was 
words, 
to be the true 
two separate seals were 
the custody of the town-clerk 
ing on it the arms of the 


*Sigillvm clerici st: 


pir ces” 
adopte a 


town 


- 


tvtorvm de 
kept 
arms, and the legend, “ 





Doncaster. 


AcED Westwarp (5" §. ii. 288, 
existed amonc 
nor has such a practice even prevailed 
in many of their churches the 
the east end of the choir, im 
sh alts ir. 

H. James WEALE. 


Name (5S. ii. 
book now lying befor 


CHANCELS PL 
362, 479 d 
the Jesuits, 
among them : but 
tower is placed at 
mediately behind the hig 


Yo such rule has ever 


‘Unrtma” as®ea Car 
89, 452.)—I quote 
me :— 

“Three elder children of a family 
| named 


STIAN 


from 2 


in Vermont wer 
Another family 


And, 


Joseph, Another . 
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actually named their child Finis, supposing it was their 
last, but they afterwards happened to have a daughter 
and two sons, whom they called Addenda, Appendiz, 
and Sup] lement.’ 

Whatever amount of truth there may be in the 
above joke, I myself knew an old gentleman, a 
well-known political character fifty years ago, who 
had a large family of daughters and no son. 
Wishing to continue his own name, he called the 
last daughter Roberta; but a boy subsequently 
appeared, and was, of course, named Robert. 

W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 
454.)—Wecker, 
Books of the 


Asses’ Brayine (5" §. ii. 287, 














Anthony pigs were found to be such a nuisance 
that many towns compounded with the monks ; 
thus, Bruges paid, during several centuries, 2). 
sterling to the monastery of St. Anthony at Bail- 
leul on condition that no T Anthony pig should 
be allowed to roam within the — 
W. H. James WEALE. 

Bunyan’s Imrrators (5 S. ii. 148, 213, 
397.)—The Parabli of the Pilgrim, according to 
the Preface of a work now lying before me, was 
sugRe sted mf { Spanish work translated into Eng- 
lish by the Nonjuror Laurence —— who died 
in Newgate in 1720. The title is as follows : 

“ Desiderius, or the Original sihediene Divine Dial 
being a sure guide to the love of God.” 


ogue 


The first edition was printed in London in 1717. 
My copy was printed at Blackley, neer Manchester, 
in 1791. The Preface is worth quoting, perhaps, 
In part : 

** Next to the theme of this dialogue 
I cannot better recommend it to the 
acquainting him with what hearty welcom 


God, 
than by 
it has been 


the love of 
reader, 


| formerly received. 





‘It was originally written in Spanish, but the time 
uncertain. afterwards underwent several translations 
till the year 1 17 when the learned Antonious Boetzer 
from the other copies, ] ublished a correct edition of it. 
The author's name was unknown to any of the editors; 

nd he probably concealed it, to avo a the applause which 
so religious a performance might justly claim. The 
\ al editions b ad different titles. Some called it ‘The 























Treasure of Devotion’; otherz, ‘ The Comp vendious Way 
to Salvation’; but the last bears the title of ‘ Desiderius,’ 
together with that of ‘The Original Pilgrim,’ to distin- 
guish it from others of the same name : for it is not the 

st time it has appeared in English, though very much 


disguised : and it is confidently asserted that Dr. Patrick 
took his ‘ Pilgrim’ from it.” 
idently inte 


The 


a devotional book for priests, a 


book was evil 





nded originally as 


nd is of considerabl 


interest. H. Burys. 

Tue “ Catenturists ” (5 §, ii. 269, 433.)—It 
is not unreasonable to conjecture that “the dis- 
interested sect of the Calenturists” of Charles 
| Lamb’s Essays alludes to the order of the Kalen- 
| derees, a species of wande ring a immedan 
monk, with — head and beard, who, aban- 
doning wife, relations, friends, and possessions, 


in his very curious work, Eighte n 
Secrets of Art and Nature, London, folio, 
1660, gives the receipt in question, in bk. vi., 
chap. ae va ime Secrete of Asses’ ‘If an ass 
have a stcne nd to _ tail he cannot bray 
and he gives as his authority Cardinal Simoneta. 
I presume the book referred to on p. 454 is another 
edition of Wecker, as the latter contains the three 
secrets ther The disgusting receipt how 
to roasta g ( live is not remarkable as the 
author’s observation on it; it is taken from An 
ton V vald s,and ends th “WW nen before 
your guests he will cry out HA any part is cut 
from him, and be almost — up before he be 
dead ; it is very } iwant to behold. Wecke1 
book is not common ; amongst much nonsense, it 
contains many ver eresting observations. 
EpWARD SOLy 
( s Hist Revations (5" §. ii. 286, 
153 rhe nan juoted are, probably, quite | 
true. In the archives of Flanders I have met with 
many instances of pigs, cows, donkeys, dogs, and 
other animals being sentenced to death during the 
fourteent h, fifteenth, and sixteenth centur es. Thus, 
in the account of the Treasurer of the Liberty of 
Bruges for 1518-1519, fol. xix. v. and xx., we tind 
different items of expenses caused by the inquest 
held on the body ot a child, : red three months, 
on of the verger of the church of Our Lady at 
Bruges, that had been bitten to death by a pig in 
the parish of Couckelacre. Th p was found 
cuilty, and was sentenced to death by hanging 
which sentence was executed on the 22nd Novem 
her, 1518, in the pre sence of one of the magistrates. 
On the 17th August, 1519 (fol. xxx. cow, 
daermede een persoon, daer te vooren ooc ghe 
cuteert, hem ghemesuseert hadde,” was burnt to 
death outside the gate of the Hol; yc ross, in pre- 
ence of two of the magistrates. If the cannibal 
pig above-mentioned had belonged to the monks 


of St. Anthony, whose swine, distinguished by a 
T cross, were allowed to roam about at liberty, the 
civil authorities could not have condemned it to 
death without having first had the case tried in 
the court of the ecclesiastical ordinary. These T 











renounced all t the pomp and vanities of this wi ked 
world. Founded at the commencement of the 
fifth century of the Hejira, by Kalender Joseph, 


a native of Andalusia in Spain, this religious 
order rapidly spread itself along the coasts and 
in the islands of the Mediterranean. According 
to Mouradgea @Ohsson (Tableau Gen. de (1 Em- 
pire Ottoman, tom. “9 P- 315), the patronymic 
Kalender signifies “de l’or pur, une allusion,” as 


he observes, “a la fine té pe coeur, a la spiritu: alite, 
et 4 l’exemption de toute souillure, qu'il exigeai it 
de ses prosélytes.” Witii1am PLatrt. 

Conservative Club. 
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Horace: Bininevat TRANSLATION OF THE 
Srconp Epope (4th S. i. 268.)—I think I read 
the translation, referred to by ScruTATOR, some 
forty-five years ago in a daily journal, possibly the 
Morning Herald, or some Tory paper. About 
the same time also appeared some score of stanzas, 
very good, in praise of the Press, commencing, I 
think, with the lines :— 

“Tn vain the Urn is hissing hot, 
If the Vile Newsman has forgot 
The Paper.” 
These words concluding every stanza. Can any 


of your readers help me to the when and where of 


the above ? Henry Forpe. 


Tenby. 


“Taxinc A Sicut” (5™ §. ii. 166, 234, 255, 
299.)—Theodore Hook (?) has it in his capital 
parody on “ Alonzo the brave and the fair lmo- 
gene,” which appeared in John Bull at the time 
of Earl Durham’s recall from Canada. Here are 
the words, if I may trust my memory after so 
many years :— , 

“Then extending his hand with the fingers spread wide, 

To the tip of his nose his right thumb he applied, 

And thus to his feelings gave vent: 

‘ Behold me, thou false one,’” &c. 

In my school-days it was customary to apply the 
left hand to the extremity of the right, either 
repeating the spread hand, or making the closed 
right hand revolve round the little finger of the 
left: this latter we called “ coffee-crindinge.” It 
is mentioned in Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads, 
in that masterly parody on “ Locksley Hall” :— 
“Coffee-milling care and sorrow with a nose-adapted 
thumb.” 

The two hands extended continuously from the 
nose used, I think, to signify an imputation on 
the length of the nose of the person confronted. 
But of this I am not sure. 

In these degenerate days a modified sight is 
taken by our school-boys, consisting of the right 
hand hooked, with the first finger applied to the 
nose, and the thumb to the chin. What it means 
I have not the remotest notion; but it usually 
provokes a “mill.” or at least an ebullition of 
“ cheek.” J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 

May not the common expression “the finger 
of scorn” have originated from such a passage as 
the fourth example quoted by Mr. Purroy 
(p. 299)? Mr. Purron’s communication is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and I thank him for it. 
Can any one give an early example of “ the finger 
of scorn ” ? James Henry Drxoy. 


A Proressor or Heprew, Temp. ELIzABETHu 
(4% S. xii. 516 ; 5% S. i. 134.)—Chevalier (Antony 
Rodolph ie), a learned French Protestant, was 
born at Montchamps, near Vire, in Normandy, in 
1507, and studied Hebrew at Paris under the 


famous Vatable, and afterwards at Oxford under 
Fagius. He subsequently became French tutor to 
the Princess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, and 
stayed in England until the death of Edward VI. 
He then went into Germany, where he married 
the daughter-in-law of Tremellius, under whose 
tuition he perfected himself in the Oriental 
languages. Returning to his native country, he 
lived for some time in Normandy, whence he was 
driven by the civil wars, and took refuge in Eng- 
land, where he was kindly received by Elizabeth, 
but again returned when the religious disputes 
were settled. On the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
he once more embarked for England, but fell sick, 
and was landed at Guernsey, where he died in 
1572. 

He published an improved edition of the 
Thesaurus of Sanct. Pagninus, a Latin translation 
from the Syriac of the Targum Hierosolymitanum, 
and St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians : also an 
excellent Hebrew grammar, entitled Rudimenta 
Hebraice Lingue, in 4to., Witt. He likewise 
undertook a Bible in four languages, but did not 
live to finish it (see De Thou—Moreri). 

J. Le Bovriiuier. 

Cincinnati, U.S. 

“ CHRISTIANITY AS OLD AS THE CREATION” (5 
S. iil. 149, 175, 195, 376. The sentence quoted 
from Swift, in consequence of the accidental sub- 
stitution of a comma for a semicolon, and the 
addition of an and, has a meaning given to it 
which the author never intended. Swift is writ- 
ing of Toland and Tindall, and says :— 

“ Toland, the great oracle of the anti-Christians, is an 
Trish priest, the son of an Jrish priest ; and | Tindall] the 
most learned and ingenious author of a book called Aights 
of the Christian Church, was in a proper juncture recon- 
ciled to the Romish faith,” &c. 





| This sentence, as printed at page 377, has a 
|comma in place of a semicolon after “son of an 
Trish priest,” thus carrying it on to the succeeding 
| paragraph ; and moreover has the word “and” 
added after “ Rights of the Christian Church,” 
which increases the confusion. As written by 
Swift, the passage is clear enough ; in the first 
part he mentions Toland, and in the second, though 
he does not give the name of Tindall, he evidently 
means him. Epwarp Sotty. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

International Courts of Arbitration. By Thomas 

Balch. (Cambridge, U.S., printed at the River- 

side Press.) 
In a little pamphlet, of barely a couple of dozen 
pages, Mr. Balch proposes earnestly, and not for 
the first time, that the last resource of antagonistic 
nations shall not be war but a Court of Arbitration. 
In the Court which assembled at.Geneva to settle 
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the claims made by America against England, 
Mr. 
civilizing progress. “ But above all” (he says) “it is 
a proof that Governments as well as peoples recog- 
nize the idea of a common humanity; that this 
idea exhibits vitality and an aggressive strength ; 
that it exacts respect from the former, and will, 
sooner or later, respond to the aspirations and 
satisfy the needs of the latter.” Some improve- 
ments might be suggested on the first attempt, in 
order to insure the much-desired consummation. 
If both parties make it a point of honour not to 
print and publish their case before it is submitted 
to the arbitrating court, the printing, publishing, 
and selling such statement ought to put the 
iffending party out of court altogeth« 
to any arbitrator ought to be not thought 
of ; and every arbitrator should be protected from 
uinst his judg- 
the se anda 


despair of 


even 


the attacks of individuals made a 
ment, or his reasons for it. With 
other amendments, we d rt Mr. 
Balch’s idea of horrible war being rendered im- 
sible. Meanwhile, universal conscription is 
spreading, and millions of 
brother ire being trained to almost a universal 
slaughter. ‘“‘ Reva in one country, 
and Krupp, his eng 
destruction 

jubilee in the 


ome 


Dos 
men, who might be 


nche ! ounds 


stant 


Fasting Communion— N¢ 
Auricular Confession The octrin 
Eucharistic Sacri By Edward Me 
D.C.L., D.D., Dean of Norwich. (Riving 

Tuis pamphlet, more than one hundred pages in length, 

forms an appropriate sequel or appendix to the 

Office of the Holy ¢ ' a 

logically cor sidered, this little book will be allowed by 

the majority of Churchmen to be a faithful and lucid 
exposition of those parts of the Book of Common Prayer 
with which it deals. While the claims of every school 

f thought are liberally brought to the front, 

presence strengthens the sentiments expressed by Dr 

Goulburn. Next to Scriptural authority, one of the 

atrongest recommendations of this book is, perh ips, the 

large amount of common-sense made apparent without 
mention. 
Letts’s Diaries are exce 


The 
yrick Goulburn, 


tons 


1e0- 


Commentary on the 


llent ; those for 5 maintain 


the ground won by their precursors, simply because the | 
ughly | 


have been “thoro 
several new tables and 
The Church Calendar 
Parker & Co.), mn 
le ssons, XC., 


various items given in them 
revised and elaborated,” and 
articles” have been inserted 
tnd General Alm (James 
taining a calendar, the daily 


mach 
with 


numerous clerical readers would do well to provide for | 


desks in their churchee.— Preferment, 

Poem. By Lindon Meadows, Clerk in Holy Orders. 
(Ridgway.) It is stated in the Preface that the charac- 
ters and incidents in this poem are taken from actual 
life. Carus, a curate, would certainly seem to have 
fallen amongst thieves in he chage of rectors, whose 
characters their names—Asper, Suavis, Pugnax, Fur, 
Nardus, Ops (a desperate ritualist sufficiently denote. 
But, after ail, is the cause of curates served by this and 
similar effusions? To our mind, most of the appeals issued 
on their behalf are, to say the least, undignified, and cal- 


the reading 


Jalch recognizes many cheering proofs of 





Presents | ! 


| London 


| Quincey, 
ines of | 


on the projectec d cor mp potion, of St. Paul’s, see ‘ 
| 4" S.v.! Wa, f 


Dean's | 


their | 


our 


culated to degrade the whole order. — The Warld  Scientif- 
cally Considered. By Lewis Thompson, M.R.C.S., Ke, 
(James Parker & Co.) Mr. Thompson argues that man 
stands completely separated by a well-defined line from 
every other animal, and that knowledge is p< 
given and systematically unfolded to him.—Mr. L. §, 
Benson’s small volume, Philosophie Reviews (J. §. 
Burnton, New York), contains three papers, entitled 
respectively “Darwin Answered; or, Evolution a Myth”: 
“Geometrical Dissertation ” ; “ Notes on Definitions,”— 
Centrifugal Force and Gravitation. By Kukios (John 
Harris). (Montreal, John Lovell.) Several more parts 
have reached us. 


Mr. F. G, 
of Chiswick. 


newspaper which may be 


StePHENsS writes :—‘‘ The family of Barker 

Here is something I picked up in an old 
us seful to somebody: ‘ Refer: 
— to Henry Barker of Chiswick demanding a poll 

w himself against Sir Hugh Smithson, Bart., at election 
for Middlesex, see The Country Journal, May 17, 1740, 
p. 2, col. 1.’ H. B.’s sister married Serjeant Glyde, and 
died at her lodgings in Holborn, April 24, 1741. See 
Daily Post, April 30, 1741.” 


fotices to Correspondents. 
‘Was Shakspeare a Freemason?” We 
that the seal is contemporary with Shak 
as distinct from the guilds of 
masons of the Middle Ages, has been proved by De 
in his celebrated article in the London Maga- 
cine, not to have been introduced into this ‘country till 
the reign of Charles II 
SEVERAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


T. Kyarp 
do not believe 
speare. Freemasonry, 


For the papers referred to, 
‘N.& Q” 
40, 65, 165; vii. 185, 
ix. 19], 


97 ; vi 
viii. 80, 158, 347; 
(Cincinnati, U.S.) asks if Les Jéswites 
| nos Jours, Histoire, Types, 
par M. A. Arnould, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1846, has been translated into 


Le E Be UTILLIER 
— s leur Oriqine 
Meurs, Mvystéeres, 
Dutertre, Editeur, 
English. 

C.J. P.—See School Life at Winchester College (Hotten) 
for portrait, and Latin and English description, of “ The 
Trusty Servant. 

P. (Kilburn.)—There is an engraved portrait of Heary 
Kirke White asa frontispiece to the Life and Remains, 
published in 1825 

F. Mant. 
University. 
14, 

J. Mattnew Watker.—The saying arises from the 
fact that you would be a quicker walker in old boots than 
a new. 

. M.—“ Sea of troubles,” for multitude of troubles. 
A ft w English actors have substituted siege for “ sea.” 

X. S.—Such delays are unavoidable, when notices in- 
tended for the Publisher are sent to the Editor. 

Wo tnr.—See “ N. & Q.” 5 8. ii. 184. 

NOTICE. 

E ae Communic ations should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publis her ”__at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicatio., but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


usqu ¢ 


“ Kate 
Consult 


Kennedy” day at St. Andrew's 
“N.& Q.” 3"'S. xi. 437, 509; xil. 











